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Post-War Goals 


AMERICA’S ABILITY TO PRODUCE 


By FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, President of the United States 
Annual Message to Congress, Washington, D. C., January 7, 1943 


R. Vice-President, Mr. Speaker, members of the 

seventy-eighth Congress: ‘The seventy-eighth Con- 

gress assembles in one of the great moments in 
the history of this nation. The past year was perhaps the 
most crucial for modern civilization; the coming year will 
be filled with violent conflict—yet with high promise of 
better things. 

We must appraise the events of 1942 according to their 
relative importance; we must exercise a sense of proportion. 

First in importance in the American scene has been the 
inspiring proof of the great qualities of our fighting men. 
They have demonstrated these qualities in adversity as well 
as in victory. As long as our flag flies over this Capitol, 
Americans will honor the soldiers, sailors and marines who 
fought our first battles of this war against overwhelming 
odds—the heroes, living and dead, of Wake and Bataan 
and Guadalcanal, of the Java Sea and Midway and the 
North Atlantic convoys. Their unconquerable spirit will 
live forever. 

By far the largest and most important developments in 
the world-wide strategic picture of 1942 were the events on 
the long fronts in Russia: first, the implacable defense of 
Stalingrad, and, second, the offensives by the Russian armies 
at various points that started in the latter part of Novem- 
ber and which still roll on with great force and effectiveness. 

The other major events of the year were: the series of 
Japanese advances in the Philippines, the East Indies, 
Malaya and Burma; the stopping of that Japanese advance 
in the Mid-Pacific, the South Pacific and the Indian Oceans; 
the successful defense of the Near East by the British coun- 
ter-attack through Egypt and Libya; the American-British 
occupation of North Africa. Of continuing importance in 
the year 1942 were the unending, bitterly contested battles 
of the convoy routes, and the gradual passing of air superior- 
ity from the Axis to the United Nations. 

The Axis powers knew that they must win the war in 


1942—or eventually lose everything. I do not need to tell 
you that our enemies did not win this war in 1942. 

In the Pacific area our most important victory in 1942 
was the air and naval battle off Midway Island. ‘That 
action is historically important because it secured for us for 
our use communication lines stretching thousands of miles 
in every direction. , 

In placing this emphasis on the Battle of Midway, I am 
not unmindful of other successful actions in the Pacific, in 
the air and on land and afloat—especially those in the Coral 
Sea and New Guinea and in the Solomon Islands. But 
these actions were essentially defensive. They were part of 
the delaying strategy that characterized this phase of the 
war. 

During this period we inflicted steady losses upon the 
enemy—great losses of Japanese planes, naval vessels, trans- 
ports and cargo ships. As early as one year ago, we set as 
a primary task in the war of the Pacific a day-by-day, and 
week-by-week, and month-by-month destruction of more 
Japanese war material than Japanese industry could replace. 
Most certainly that task has been and is being performed 
by our fighting ships and planes. A large part of the task 
has been accomplished by the gallant crews of our American 
submarines who strike on the other side of the Pacific at 
Japanese ships—right up to the very mouth of the harbor 
of Yokohama. 

We know that as each day goes by Japanese strength in 
ships and planes is going down and down, and American 
strength in ships and planes is going up ard up. And so 
I sometimes feel that the eventual outcome can now be put 
on a mathematical basis. That will become evident to the 
Japanese people themselves when we strike at their own 
home islands, and bomb them constantly from the air. 

And in the attacks against Japan we shall be joined with 
the heroic people of China, that great people whose ideals 
of peace are so closely akin to our own. Even today we are 
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flying as much lend-lease material into China as ever tra- 
versed the Burma Road, flying over the mountains 17,000 
feet high, flying blind through sleet and snow. 

We shall overcome all the formidable obstacles, and get 
the battle equipment into China to shatter the power of our 
common enemy. From this war China will realize the se- 
curity, the prosperity and the dignity which Japan has sought 
so ruthlessly to destroy. 

The period of our defensive attrition in the Pacific is 
drawing to a close. Now our aim is to force the Japanese 
to fight. Last year we stopped them. This year we intend 
to advance. 

Turning now to the European theatre of war. During 
this past year it was clear that our first task was to lessen 
the concentrated pressure on the Russian front by compelling 
Germany to divert part of her manpower and equipment to 
another theatre of war. 

After months of secret planning and preparation in the 
utmost detail, an enormous amphibious expedition was em- 
barked for North Africa from the United States and the 
United Kingdom in literally hundreds of ships. It reached 
its objectives with very small losses, and has already pro- 
duced an important effect upon the whole situation of the 
war. It has opened to attack what Mr. Churchill well 
described as “the under-belly of the Axis,” and it has re- 
moved the always dangerous threat of an Axis attack through 
West Africa against the South Atlantic Ocean and the 
continent of South America itself. 

The well-timed and splendidly executed offensive from 
Egypt by the British Eighth Army was a part of the same 
major strategy of the United Nations. 

Great rains and appalling mud and very limited com- 
munications have delayed the final battles of Tunisia. The 
Axis is reinforcing its strong positions. But I am confident 
that though the fighting will be tough, when the final Allied 
assault is made, the last vestige of Axis power will be driven 
from the whole of the south shore of the Mediterranean. 

Any review of the year 1942 must emphasize the magni- 
tude and the diversity of the military activities in which this 
nation has become engaged. As I speak to you, approxi- 
mately one and a half million of our soldiers, sailors, ma- 
rines and fliers are in service outside our continental limits, 
all through the world. Our merchant seamen in addition 
are carrying supplies to them and to our Allies over every 
sea lane. 

Few Americans realize the amazing growth of our air 
strength, though I am sure our enemy does. Day in and 
day out our forces are bombing the enemy and meeting him 
in combat on many different fronts in every part of the 
world. 

And for those who question the quality of our aircraft 
and the ability of our fliers, I point to the fact that, in 
Africa, we are shooting down two enemy planes to every 
one we lose, and in the Pacific and in the Southwest Pacific 
we are shooting them down four to one. 

We pay the tribute, great tribute, the tribute of the 
United States of America to the fighting men of Russia and 
China and Britain and the various members of the British 
Commonwealth—the millions of men who through the years 
of this war have fought our common enemies, and have 
denied to them the world conquest which they sought. 

We pay tribute to the soldiers and fliers and seamen of 
others of the United Nations whose countries have been 
overrun by Axis hordes. 

As a result of the Allied occupation of North Africa, 
powerful units of the French Army and Navy are going into 
action—they are in action—with the United Nations forces. 
We welcome them as Allies and as friends. They join with 


those Frenchmen who, since the dark days of June, 1940, 
have been fighting valiantly for the liberation of their 
stricken country. 

We pay tribute to the fighting leaders of our Allies, to 
Winston Churchill, to Joseph Stalin and to the Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek. Yes, there is a very great unanimity 
between the leaders of the United Nations. This unity is 
effective in planning and carrying out the major strategy 
of this war and in building up and maintaining the lines 
of supplies. é 

I cannot prophesy. I cannot tell you when or where 
the United Nations are going to strike next in Europe. 
But we are going to strike—and strike hard. I cannot tell 
you whether we are going to hit them in Norway, or 
through the Low Countries, or in France, or through Sar- 
dinia or Sicily, or through the Balkans, or through Poland 
—or at several points simultaneously. But I can tell you 
that no matter where and when we strike by land, we and 
the British and the Russians will hit them from the air 
heavily and relentlessly. Day in and day out we shall heap 
tons upon tons of explosives on their war factories and 
utilities and seaports. 

Hitler and Mussolini, they will understand now, the 
enormity of their miscalculations—that the Nazis would al- 
ways have the advantage of superior air power as they did 
when they bombed Warsaw and Rotterdam and London 
and Coventry. That superiority has gone—forever. 

Yes—we believe the Nazis and the Fascists have asked 
for it—and they are going to get it. 

Our forward progress in this war has depended upon our 
progress on the production front. 

There has been criticism of the management and conduct 
of our war production. Much of this self-criticism has had 
a healthy effect. It has spurred us on. It has reflected a 
normal American impatience to get on with the job. We 
are the kind of people who are never quite satisfied with 
anything short of miracles. 

But there has been some criticism based on guesswork 
and even on malicious falsification of fact. Such criticism 
creates doubts and creates fears and weakens our total effort. 

I do not wish to suggest that we should be completely 
satisfied with our production process—today, or next month, 
or ever. But I can report to you with genuine pride on 
what has been accomplished in 1942. 

A year ago we set certain production goals for 1942 and 
1943. Some people, including some experts, thought that 
we had pulled some figures out of a hat just to frighten the 


Axis. But we had confidence in the ability of our people 
to establish new records. And that confidence has been 
justified. 


Of course, we realize that some production objectives 
would have to be changed—some of them adjusted upward, 
and others downward; some items would be taken out of the 
program altogether, and others added. This was inevitable 
as we gained battle experience, and as technological im- 
provements were made. 

Our 1942 airplane production and tank production fell 
short, numerically — stress the word numerically — of the 
goals set a year ago. Nevertheless, we have plenty of reason 
to be proud of our record for 1942. We produced about 
48,000 military planes—more than the airplane production 
of Germany, Italy and Japan put together. Last month, in 
December, we produced 5,500 military planes, and the rate 
is rapidly rising. Furthermore, we must remember that as 
each month passes by, the averages of our types of planes 
weigh more, take more man-hours to make, and have vastly 
more striking power. 

In tank production we revised our schedule—and for good 
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and sufficient reasons. As a result of hard experience in 
battle, we have diverted a portion of our tank-producing 
capacity to a stepped-up production of new, deadly field 
weapons, especially self-propelled artillery. 

Here are some other production figures: 

In 1942 we produced 56,000 combat vehicles, such as 
tanks and self-propelled artillery. 

In 1942 we produced 670,000 machine guns, six times 
greater than our production in 1941 and three times greater 
than our total production during the year and a half of our 
participation in the first World War. 

In 1942 we built about 8,090,000 tons of merchant ships. 
In this we exceeded the goal set. 

We produced 21,000 anti-tank guns, six times greater 
than our 1941 production. 

We produced 10,250,000,000 rounds of small arms am- 
munition, five times greater than our 1941 production and 
three times greater than our total production in the first 
World War. 

We produced 181,000,000 rounds of artillery ammuni- 
tion, twelve times greater than our 1941 production and ten 
times greater than our total production in the first World 
War. 

| think the arsenal of democracy is making good. 

These facts and figures that I have given will give no 
aid and comfort to the enemy. On the contrary, I can 
imagine that they will give him considerable discomfort. 
I suspect that Hitler and Tojo will find it difficult to ex- 
plain to the German and Japanese people just why it is that 
“decadent, inefficient democracy” can produce such _ phe- 
nomenal quantities of weapons and munitions—and fighting 
men. 

We have given the lie to certain misconceptions—which is 
an extremely polite word—especially the one which holds 
that the various blocs or groups within a free country can- 
not forego their political and economic differences in time of 
crisis and work together toward a common goal. 

While we have been achieving this miracle of production, 
during the past year our armed forces have grown from a 
little over 2,000,000 to 7,000,000. In other words, we have 
withdrawn from the labor force and from the farms some 
5,000,000 of our younger workers. And in spite of this, our 
farmers have contributed their share to the common effort by 
producing the greatest quantity of food ever made avail- 
able during a single year in all our history. 

I wonder is there any person among us so simple as to 
believe that all this could have been done without creating 
some dislocations in our normal national life, some incon- 
veniences, and even some hardships? 

Who could have hoped to have done this without burden- 
some government regulations, which are a nuisance to every 
one—including those who have the thankless task of admin- 
istering them? 

We all know that there have been mistakes—mistakes 
due to the inevitable process of trial and error inherent in 
doing big things for the first time. We all know that there 
have been too many complicated forms and questionnaires. 
I know about that. I have had to fill some of them out 
myself. 

But we are determined to see to it that our supplies of 
food and other essential civilian goods are distributed on a 
fair and just basis—to rich and poor, management and 
labor, farmer and city dweller alike. And we are deter- 
mined to keep the cost of living at a stable level. All this 
has required much information. These forms and ques- 
tionnaires represent an honest and sincere attempt by hon- 
est and sincere officials to obtain this information. 

We have learned by the mistakes we have made. 

Our experience will enable us during the coming year to 


improve the necessary mechanisms of wartime economic 
controls and to simplify administrative procedures. But 
we do not intend to leave things so lax that loopholes will 
be left for cheaters, for chiselers, or for the manipulators 
of the black market. 

Of course there have been disturbances, inconveniences 
and even hardships. And there will be many, many more 
before we finally win. Yes, 1943 will not be an easy year 
for us on the home front. We shall feel in many ways in 
our daily lives the sharp pinch of total war. 

Fortunately, there are only a few Americans who place 
appetite above patriotism. The overwhelming majority 
realize that the food we send abroad is for essential mili- 
tary purposes, or for our own and Allied fighting forces and 
for necessary help in areas that we occupy. 

We Americans intend to do this great job together. In 
our common labors we must build and fortify the very foun- 
dation of national unity—confidence in one another. 

It is often amusing, and it is sometimes politically profit- 
table, to picture the city of Washington as a madhouse, 
with the Congress and the administration disrupted with 
confusion and indecision and general incompetence. 

However—what matters most in war is results. And the 
one pertinent fact is that after only a few years of prepara- 
tion and only one year of warfare, we are able to engage, 
spiritually as well as physically, in the total waging of a 
total war. 

Washington may be a madhouse—but only in the sense 
that it is the capital city of a nation which is fighting mad. 
And I think that Berlin and Rome and Tokyo, which had 
such contempt for the obsolete methods of democracy, would 
now gladly use all they could get of that same brand of 
madness. 

And we must not forget that our achievements in pro- 
duction have been relatively no greater than those of the 
Russians and British and Chinese, who have developed their 
own war industries under the incredible difficulties of battle 
conditions. They have had to continue work through 
bombings and blackouts, and they have never quit. 

We Americans are in good, brave company in this war, 
and we are playing our own honorable part in the vast 
common effort. 

As spokesman for the United States Government, you and 
I take off our hats to those responsible for our American 
production—to the owners, managers and supervisors, to 
the draftsmen and engineers, to the workers—men and 
women—in factories and arsenals and shipyards and mines 
and mills and forests and railroads and on highways. 

We take off our hats to the farmers who have faced an 
unprecedented task of feeding not only a great nation but 
a great part of the world. 

We take off our hats to all the loyal anonymous, untiring 
men and women who have worked in private employment 
and in government and who have endured rationing and 
other stringencies with good humor and good-will. 

Yes, we take off our hats to all Americans who have con- 
tributed so magnificently to our common cause. 

I have sought to emphasize a sense of proportion in this 
review of the events of the war and the needs of the war. 

We should never forget the things we are fighting for. 
But, at this critical period of the war, we should confine 
ourselves to the larger objectives and not get bogged down 
in argument over methods and details. 

We, and all the United Nations, want a decent peace 
and a durable peace. In the years between the end of the 
first World War and the beginning of the second World 
War we were not living under a decent or durable peace. 

I have reason to know that our boys at the front are con- 
cerned with two broad aims beyond the winning of the war; 
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and their thinking and their opinion coincide with what 
most Americans here back home are mulling over. They 
know, and we know, that it would be inconceivable—it 
would, indeed, be sacrilegious—if this nation and the world 
did not attain some real, lasting good out of all these efforts 
and sufferings and bloodshed and death. 

The men in our armed forces want a lasting peace, and, 
equally, they want permanent employment for themselves, 
their families and their neighbors when they are mustered 
out at the end of the war. 

Two years ago I spoke in my annual message of four 
freedoms. The blessings of two of them—freedom of speech 
and freedom of religion—are an essential part of the very 
life of this nation; and we hope that these blessings will be 
granted to all men everywhere. 

The people at home and the people at the front—men 
and women—are wondering a little about the third free- 
dom—freedom from want. To them it means that when 
they are mustered out, when war production is converted 
to the economy of peace, they will have the right to expect 
full employment—full employment for themselves and for 
all able-bodied men and women in America who want to 
work. 

They expect the opportunity to work, to run their farms, 
their stores, to earn decent wages. They are eager to face 
the risks inherent in our system of free enterprise. 

They do not want a post-war America which suffers 
from undernourishment or slums—or the dole. They want 
no get-rich-quick era of bogus “prosperity” which will end 
for them in selling apples on a street corner, as happened 
after the bursting of the boom in 1929. 

When you talk with our young men and young women, 
you will find they want to work for themselves and for 
their families; they consider they have the right to work; 
and they know that after the last war their fathers did not 
gain that right. 

When you talk with our young men and women you will 
find that with the opportunity for employment they want 
assurance against the evils of all major economic hazards— 
assurance that will extend from the cradle to the grave. 
And this great government can and must provide this 
assurance. 

I have been told that this is no time to speak of a better 
America after the war. I am told it is a grave error on my 
part. I dissent. 

And if the security of the individual citizen, or the family, 
should become a subject of national debate, the country 
knows where I stand. 

I say this now to this Seventy-eighth Congress, because 
it is wholly possible that freedom from want—the right of 
employment and the right of assurance against life’s haz- 
ards—will loom very large as a task of America during the 
coming two years. 

I trust it will not be regarded as an issue—but rather 
as a task for all of us to study sympathetically, to work 
out with a constant regard for the attainment of the ob- 
jective, with fairness to all and with injustice to none. 

In this war of survival we must keep before our minds 
not only the evil things we fight against but the good things 
we are fighting for. We fight to retain a great past—and 
we fight to gain a greater future. 

Let us remember, too, that economic safety for the 
America of the future is threatened unless a greater eco- 
nomic stability comes to the rest of the world. We cannot 
make America an island in either a military or an economic 
sense. Hitlerism, like any other form of crime or disease, 
can grow from the evil seeds of economics as well. as military 
feudalism. 


Victory in this war is the first and greatest goal before 
us. Victory in the peace is the next. ‘That means striving 
toward the enlargement of the security of man here and 
throughout the world—and, finally, striving for the fourth 
freedom—freedom from fear. 

It is of little account for any of us to talk of essential 
human needs, of attaining security, if we run the risk of 
another world war in ten or twenty or fifty years. That 
is just plain common sense. Wars grow in size, in death 
and destruction, and in the inevitability of engulfing all 
nations, in inverse ratio to the shrinking size of the world 
as a result of the conquest of the air. I shudder to think 
of what will happen to humanity, including ourselves, if this 
war ends in an inconclusive peace and another war breaks 
out when the babies of today have grown to fighting age. 

Every normal American prays that neither he nor his sons 
nor his grandsons will be compelled to go through this 
horror again. 

Undoubtedly a few Americans, even now, think that this 
nation can end this war comfortably and then climb back 
into an American hole and pull the hole in after them. 

But we have learned that we can never dig a hole deep 
enough to be safe against predatory animals. We have also 
learned that if we do not pull the fangs of the predatory 
animals of this world they will multiply and grow in 
strength—and they will be at our throats again once more 
in a short generation. 

Most Americans realize more clearly than ever before 
that modern war equipment in the hands of the aggressor 
nations can bring danger overnight to our own national 
existence or to that of any other nation—or island—or 
continent. 

It is clear to us that if Germany and Italy and Japan— 
or any one of them—remain armed at the end of this war, 
or are permitted to rearm, they will again, and inevitably, 
embark upon an ambitious career of world conquest. ‘They 
must be disarmed and kept disarmed, and they must abandon 
the philosophy, and the teaching of that philosophy, which has 
brought so much suffering to the world. 

After the first World War we tried to achieve a formula 
—a formula for permanent peace, based on a magnificent 
idealism. We failed, but, by our failure, we have learned 
that we cannot maintain peace at this stage of human devel- 
opment by good intentions alone. 

Today the United Nations are the mightiest military 
coalition in all history. They represent an overwhelming 
majority of the population of the world. Bound together in 
a solemn agreement that they themselves will not commit 
acts of aggression or conquest against any of their neighbors, 
the United Nations can and must remain united for the 
maintenance of peace by preventing any attempt to rearm 
in Germany, in Japan, in Italy, or in any other nation 
which seeks to violate the Tenth Commandment—“Thou 
shalt not covet.” 

There are cynics, there are skeptics who say it cannot be 
done. The American people and all the freedom-loving 
peoples of this earth are now demanding that it must be 
done. And the will of these people shall prevail. 

The very philosophy of the Axis powers is based on a 
profound contempt for the human race. If, in the forma- 
tion of our future policy, we are guided by the same cynical 
contempt, then we should be surrendering to the philosophy 
of our enemies and our victory would turn to defeat. 

The issue of this war is the basic issue between those 
who believe in mankind and those who do not—the ancient 
issue between those who put their faith in the people and 
those who put their faith in dictators and tyrants. There 
have always been those who did not believe in the people, 
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who attempted to block their forward movement across his- 
tory, to force them back to servility and suffering and silence. 

The people have now gathered their strength. They are 
moving forward in their might and power—and no force, 
no combination of forces, no trickery, deceit or violence, can 
stop them now. They see before them the hope of the 
world—-a decent, secure, peaceful life for men everywhere. 

| do not prophesy when this war will end. 

But I do believe that this year of 1943 will give to the 
United Nations a very substantial advance along the roads 
that lead to Berlin and Rome and Tokyo. 


I tell you that it is within the realm of possibility that 
this Seventy-eighth Congress may have the historic privilege 
of helping greatly to save the world from future fear. 

Therefore, let us—all of us—have confidence, let us re- 
double our efforts. 

A tremendous, costly, long-enduring task in peace as well 
as in war is still ahead of us. 

But, as we face that continuing task, we may know that 
the state of this nation is good—the heart of this nation is 
sound—the spirit of this nation is strong—the faith of this 
nation is eternal. 


The Achievements of the Empire 


PROBLEMS AHEAD LIGHTENED BY HELP OF UNITED STATES 
By KING GEORGE VI 


Christmas Broadcast to the British Empire, London, December 25, 1942 


T is at Christmas more than at any other time that we are 
conscious of the dark shadow of war. Our Christmas 
festival today must lack many of the happy, familiar 

features that it has had from our earliest childhood. We 
miss the actual presence of some of those nearest and dearest 
without whom our family gatherings cannot be complete. 

But, though its outward observances may be limited, the 
messsage of Christmas remains eternal and unchanged. 

it is a message of thankfulness and of hope, of thankfulness 
to the Almighty for His great mercies, of hope for the return 
to this earth of peace and good-will. 

In this spirit, I wish all of you a happy Christmas. This 
year it adds to our happiness that we are sharing it with so 
many of our comrades in arms from the United States of 
America. 

We welcome them in our homes and their sojourn here 
will not only be a happy memory for us but also, I hope, 
the basis of enduring understanding between our two peoples. 

Recent victories won by the United Nations enable me, 
this Christmas, to speak with firm confidence about the 
future. 

On the southern shores of the Mediterranean, the First 
and Eighth Armies, our fleets and air forces, are advancing 
toward each other, heartened and greatly fortified by the 
timely and massive expeditionary armies of the United States. 

Tremendous blows have been struck by the armies of the 
Soviet Union, the effects of which cannot yet be measured 
on the minds and bodies of the German people. 

In the Pacific, we watch with thrilled attention the count- 
erstrokes of our Australian and American comrades. 

India, which ts still threatened with Japanese invasion, 
has found in her loval fighting men more than a million 
strong champions to stand at the side of the British Army in 
the defense of Indian soil. 

We still have tasks ahead of us, perhaps harder even than 
those which we have already accomplished. We face these 
with confidence, for today we stand together, no longer alone, 
no longer ill-armed, but just as resolute as in the darkest 
hours to do our duty, whatever comes. 

Many of you to whom I am speaking are far away over- 
seas. You realize at first hand the importance and meaning 
of those outposts of empire which the wisdom of our fore- 
fathers selected and which your faithfulness will defend. 

For there was danger that we should lose such and this has 
opened our eyes to the value of what we might have lost. 


You may be serving for the first time in Gibraltar, on 
Malta, in Cyprus, Ceylon or India. 

Perhaps you are listening to me from Aden, or Syria, or 
Persia, or Madagascar, or the West Indies. Or you may be 
in the land of your birth, in Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
or South Africa. 

Wherever you are serving in our wide, free Common- 
wealth of Nations you will always feel at home though sev- 
ered by long sea miles of distance. You are still in the family 
circle, whose ties, precious in peaceful years, have been knit 
even closer by danger. 

The Queen and I feel most deeply for all of you who have 
lost or are parted from your dear ones and our hearts go 
out to you with sorrow and with comfort but also with pride. 

We send a special message of remembrance to the wounded 
and sick in hospitals wherever they may be and to prisoners 
of war who are enduring their long exile with dignity and 
fortitude. 

The suffering and hardship shared together have given us 
a new understanding of each others’ problems. 

The lessons learned during the forty tremendous months 
behind us have taught us how to work together for victory 
and we must see to it that we keep together after the war to 
build a worthier future. 

On our visits to war industries in every part of the country, 
the Queen and I have watched with admiration the steady 
growth of that vital war production, the fruits of which 
now are being used by every branch of our forces in all 
theatres of war. 

We are thankful for the splendid addition to our food 
supplies made by those who work on the land and who have 
made it fertile and prolific as it never has been before. 

Those of you who are carrying out this variety of duties, 
so willingly undertaken in the service of your country, will, 
I am sure, find new associations, new friendships, new mem- 
ories long to be cherished in times of peace. 

So let us brace and prepare ourselves for the days which 
lie ahead. Victory will bring us even greater world respon- 
sibilities and we must not be found unequal to a task in the 
discharge of which we shall draw on the storehouse of our 
experience and tradition. 

Our European Allies, their sovereigns, heads and govern- 
ments, whom we are glad to welcome here in their distress, 
count on our aid to help them return to their native lands 
and to rebuild the structure of a free and glorious Europe. 
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On sea, on land, in the air and in civil life at home, a 
pattern of effort and mutual service is being traced which 
may guide those who design the picture of our future society. 

A former President of United States of America used to 
tell of a boy who was carrying an even smaller child up a hill. 


Asked whether the heavy burden was not too much for 
him, the boy answered, “It’s not a burden, it’s my brother.” 

So, let us welcome the future in a spirit of brotherhood 
and thus make a world in which, please God, all may dwell 
together in justice and in peace.” 


International Relations and Internal Order 


FUNDAMENTAL POINTS FOR ORDER AND PACIFICATION OF HUMAN SOCIETY 


By POPE PIUS XII 


Official Translation of Christmas Address broadcast over the Vatican Radio Station 
HUJ, December 24, 1942 as recorded and transcribed by the New York Times 


message of Jesus, who is light in the midst of dark- 

ness, echoes once more from the crib of Bethlehem 
in the ears of Christians and re-echoes in their hearts with 
an ever new freshness of joy and piety. 

It is a message that lights up with ,heavenly truth a world 
that is plunged in darkness by fatal errors. It ‘infuses ex- 
uberant and trustful joy into mankind, torn by the anxiety 
of deep and bitter sorrow. It proclaims liberty to the sons 
of Adam, shackled with the chains of sin and guilt. It prom- 
ises mercy, love, peace to the countless hosts of those in suf- 
fering and tribulation who see their happiness shattered and 
their efforts broken in the tempestuous strife and hate of our 
stormy days. 

The watchword: “I have compassion on the multitude,” 
is for us a sacred trust which may not be abused, and it re- 
mains strong and intelligent at all times and in all human 
situations, as it was the distinguishing word of Jesus. 

The church would be untrue to herself, would cease to be 
a mother, if she turned deaf ears to her children’s anguished 
cries that reach her from every class of the human family. 

She does not intend to take sides for either of the partic- 
ular forms in which several peoples or states try to solve the 
gigantic problem of domestic order or international col- 
laboration, as long as these forms conform to the law of God. 

But on the other hand, as the pillar and ground of truth 
and guardian by the will of God of the mandate of Christ, 
and of the natural and supernatural order, the church cannot 
renounce her rights to proclaim to her sons and the whole 
world the unchanging basic laws, saving them from every 
perversion or frustration, corruption, false interpretation and 
error. 

This is all the more necessary for the fact that some exact 
maintenance of these laws, not merely by the efforts of the 
noble and courageous will, depends in the last analysis on 
the solidity of any national quality of courage and sacrifice 
of all peoples. 

We know the qualities of courage and sacrifice of those 
peoples, and we also know their straitened conditions and 
their sorrows; and in this hour of unspeakable trial and 
strife we feel ourselves bound to each other and every one 
of them without exception, by a deep, all-embracing, un- 
movable affection, and by an immense desire to bring them 
every solace and help which is in any way at our command. 

In our last Christmas message, we expounded the prin- 
ciples which Christian thought suggest, for the establishment 
of an international order of friendly relations and collabora- 
tion such as to conform to the demands of God’s law. ‘Today 
we shall, with the consent, we feel, and the interested atten- 
tion of all upright men, pause to consider very carefully and 
with especial impartiality, the fundamental laws of the in- 
ternal order of States and peoples. 

International equilibrium and harmony depend on the in- 
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ternal equilibrium and development of the individual States 
and in the material, social, and intellectual sphere. A firm 
and steady peace policy toward other nations is, in fact, im- 
possible without a spirit of peace within the nation which 
inspires trust. 

It is only, then, by striving for an internal peace, a peace 
in both fields, that people will be freed from the cruel night- 
mare of war, and the material and psychological causes of 
further discord and disorder will be diminished and gradually 
eliminated. 

Every society worthy of the name has originated in a desire 
for peace, and hence aims at attaining peace, that “tranquil 
living together in order” in which St. Thomas finds the 
essence of peace. 

Two primary elements, then, regulate social life: A living 
together in order and a living together in tranquillity. 

Order, which is fundamental in an association of men 
(that is, who strive to attain an end appropriate to their 
nature) is not a merely external linking up of such parts 
which are numerically distinct. 

It is rather, and must be, a tendency and an ever more per- 
fect approach to an internal union; and this does not exclude 
differences founded in fact and sanctioned by the will of 
God or by supernatural standards. 

The origin and the primary scope of social life is the con- 
servation, development and perfection of the human person, 
helping him to realize accurately the demand and values of 
religion and culture set by the Creator to every man and to all 
mankind, both in the whole and in its natural ramifications. 

This social life comprises unity between the people. And 
not at the same time does it exclude differences which are 
founded in fact and nature. But when one holds fast to 
God, the Supreme Controller of all that relates co men, then 
the similarities, no less than the differences of men, find their 
allotted place in the fixed order of things, of values and 
henceforth of morality. 

When, however, this foundation is removed there is a 
dangerous lack of cohesion in the various spheres of culture; 
the frontier of true values becomes uncertain and shifting 
even to the point where mere external factors, and often 
blind instincts come to determine, according to the prevalent 
fashion of the day, who is to have control of this or that 
direction. 

After the fateful economy of the past decades, during 
which the lives of all citizens were subordinated to the stim- 
ulus of gain, there now succeeds another and no less fateful 
policy which, while it considers everybody and everything 
with reference to the State, excludes all thought of ethics or 
religion. This is a fatal masquerade, a fatal error. It is 
calculated to bring about incalculable consequences for social 
life, which is never nearer to losing its noblest prerogatives 
than when it thinks it can deny or forget with impunity the 
eternal source of its own dignity—God. 
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That social life, as God willed it, may attain its scope it 
needs a juridical order to support it from without, to defend 
and protect it, the function of this juridical order is not to 
dominate but to serve, to help the development and increase 
of society’s vitality in the rich multiplicity of its ends, leading 
all the individual energies to their perfection in peaceful 
competition and defending them with appropriate and honest 
means against all that may militate against their full 
evolution. 

Such an order, that it may safeguard the equilibrium, the 
safety and the harmony of society, has also the power of co- 
ercion against those who only by this means can be held 
within the noble discipline of social life. 

But in the just fulfillment of this right an authority which 
is truly worthy of the name will always be painfully con- 
scious of its responsibility in the sight of the Eternal Judge, 
before whose tribunal every wrong judgment, and especially 
every revolt against the order established by God, will re- 
ceive without fail its sanction and its condemnation. 

The juridical order has, besides, the high and difficult 
scope of insuring harmonious relations both between in- 
dividuals and between societies, and within these. This 
scope will be reached if legislators will abstain from following 
those perilous theories and practices, so harmful to commu- 
nities and to their spirit of union, which derive their orgin 
and promulgation from false postulates. 

Among such postulates we must count the juridical positi- 
vism which attributes a deceptive majesty to the setting up 
of purely human laws, and which leaves the way open for 
a fateful divorce of law from morality. 

There is, besides, the conception which claims for par- 
ticular nations, or races, or classes the juridical instinct as 
the final imperative and the norm from which there is no 
appeal. Finally, there are those various theories which, 
differing among themselves, and deriving from opposite ide- 
ologies, agree in considering the State or a group which 
represents it, as an absolute and supreme entity, exempt from 
control and from criticism even when its theoretical and 
practical postulates result in and offend by their open denial 
of essential tenets of the human and Christian conscience. 

Any one who considers with an open and penetrating mind 
the vital connection between social order and a genuine jurid- 
ical order will realize at once the urgent need of a return to 
a conception of law which is spiritual and ethical, serious 
and profound, vivified by the warmth of true humanity and 
illumined by the splendor of the Christian faith which bids 
us seek in the juridical order an outward refraction of 
the social order willed by God, a luminous product of the 
spirit of man which is in turn the image of the spirit of God. 

On this organic conception which alone is living, in which 
the noblest humanity and the most genuine Christian spirit 
flourish in harmony, there is marked the scripture thought, 
expounded by the great Aquinas: “Opus justitae pax.” 
“The work of justice shall be peace,” a thought which is as 
ipplicable to the internal as to the external aspect of social 
life. It admits of neither contrast nor alternative such as 
expressed in the disjunction, “love or right,” but the fruit- 
ful synthesis, “love and right.” 

The second fundamental element of peace, toward which 
every human society tends almost instinctively, is tranquillity. 

Tranquillity and feverish activity are not opposed, but 
rather form a well balanced pair for him who is inspired by 
the beauty and the urgency of the spiritual foundations of 
society, and of the nobility of its ideals. 

To you young people, who are wont to turn your backs on 
the past, and to rely on the future for your aspirations and 
your hopes, we address ourselves with ardent love and 
fatherly anxiety: Enthusiasm and courage do not of them- 


selves suffice, if they be not, as they should be, placed in the 
service of good and of a spotless cause. 

It is vain to agitate, to weary yourselves, to bustle about 
without ever resting in God and his eternal law. 

You must be inspired with the conviction that you are 
fighting for truth, that you are sacrificing in the cause of 
truth your own tastes and energies, wishes and sacrifices; 
that you are fighting for the eternal laws of God, for the 
dignity of the human person, and for the attainment of its 
destiny. 

When mature men and young men, while remaining al- 
ways at anchor in the sea of the eternally active tranquillity 
of God, coordinate their differences of temperament and ac- 
tivity in a genuine Christian spirit, then if the propelling 
element is joined to the refraining element, the natural dif- 
ferences between the generations will never become dan- 
gerous, and will even conduce vigorously to the enforce- 
ment of the eternal laws of God in the changing course of 
times and of conditions of life. 

In one field of social life, where for a whole century 
there was agitation and bitter conflict, there is today a calm, 
at least on the surface. We speak of the vast and evergrow- 
ing world of labor, of the immense army of workers, of 
breadwinners and dependents. 

If we consider the present with its wartime exigencies, as 
an admitted fact, then this calm may be called a necessary 
and reasonable demand; but if we look at the present situa- 
tion in the light of justice, and with reference to a legiti- 
mately regulated labor movement, then the tranquillity will 
remain only apparent, until the scope of such a movement be 
attained. 

Always moved by religious motives, the Church has con- 
demned the various forms of Marxist socialism; and she 
condemns them today, because it is her permanent right and 
duty to safeguard men from currents of thought and in- 
influences that jeopardize their external salvation. But the 
Church cannot ignore or overlook the fact that the worker, 
in his efforts to better his lot, is opposed by a machinery 
which is not only not in accordance with nature but is at 
variance with God’s plan and with the purpose He had in 
creating the goods of earth. 

In spite of the fact that the ways they followed were and 
are false and to be condemned, what man, and especially 
what priest or Christian, could remain deaf to the cries that 
rise from the depths and call for justice and a spirit of 
brotherly collaboration in a world ruled by a just God? 

Such silence would be culpable and unjustifiable before 
God, and contrary to the inspired teaching of the Apostle, 
who, while he inculcates the need of resolution in the fight 
against error, also knows that we must be full of sympathy 
for those who err, and open-minded in our understanding 
of their aspirations, hopes and motives. 

When He blessed our first parents, God said: “Increase 
and multiply and fill the earth, and subdue it.” And to the 
first father of a family he said later: “In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread.” The dignity of the human per- 
son, then, requires normally as a natural foundation of life 
the right to the use of the goods of the earth. 

To this right corresponds the fundamental obligation to 
grant private ownership of property, if possible, to all. 
Positive legislation, regulating private ownership, may 
change and more or less restrict its use. But if legislation 
is to play a part in the pacification of the community, it 
must prevent the worker, who is or will be a father of a 
family, from being condemned to an economic dependence 
and slavery which is irreconcilable with his rights as a 
person. 

Whether this slavery arises from the exploitation of pri- 
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vate capital or from the power of the State, the result is the 
same. Indeed, under the pressure of a State which domi- 
nates all the controls of the whole field of public and pri- 
vate life, even going into the realm of ideas and beliefs and 
of conscience, this lack of liberty can have the more serious 
consequences, as experience shows and proves. _ 

Any one who considers in the light of reason and of faith 
the foundations and the aims of social life, which we have 
traced in broad outline, and contemplates them in their 
purity and moral sublimity, and in their benefits in every 
sphere of life, cannot but be convinced of the powerful con- 
tribution to order and pacification, which efforts, directed 
toward great ideals and resolved to face difficulties, could 
present, or better, could restore to a world which is inter- 
nally unhinged, when once they had thrown down the intel- 
lectual and juridical barriers, created by prejudice, errors, 
indifference, and by a long tradition of secularization of 
thought, feeling, action which succeeded in detaching and 
subtracting the earthly city from the light and force of the 
city of God. 

The call of the moment is not lamentation but action; 
not lamentation over what has been, but reconstruction of 
what is to arise and must arise for the good of society. It 
is for the best and most distinguished members of the Chris- 
tian family, filled with the enthusiasm of crusaders, to unite 
in the spirit of truth, justice and love to the call: “God 
wills it”—ready to serve, to sacrifice themselves, like the 
crusaders of old. 

If the issue was then the liberation of the land hallowed 
by the life of the incarnate word of God, the call today is, 
if we may so express ourselves, to traverse the sea of errors 
of our day and to march on to free the Holy Land of the 
spirit, which is destined to sustain in its foundations the 
unchangeable norms and laws on which will arise a social 
construction of solid internal consistency. 

With this lofty purpose before us, we turn from the crib 
of the Prince of Peace, confident that His grace is diffused 
in all hearts, to you, beloved children, who recognize and 
adore in Christ your Saviour; we turn to all those who are 
united with us at least by the bond of faith in God; we turn 
finally, to all those who would be free of doubt and error, 
and who desire light and guidance; and we exhort you with 
suppliant, paternal insistence not only to realize fully the 
dreadful gravity of this hour, but also to meditate upon the 
vistas of good and supernatural benefit which it opens up, 
and to unite and collaborate toward the renewal of society 
in spirit and truth. 

The essential aim of this necessary and holy crusade is 
that the star of peace, the star of Bethlehem, may shine out 
again over the whole of mankind in all its brilliant splendor 
and reassuring consolation as a pledge and augury of a 
better, more fruitful and happier future. It is true that the 
road from night to full day will be long; but of decisive 
importance are the first steps on the path because the first 
five milestones bear chiseled the following maxims: 

1. Dignity and Rights of the Human Person—He who 
would have the star of peace shine out and stand guard over 
society should cooperate for his part in giving back to the 
human person the dignity given to it by God from the very 
beginning; he should oppose the excessive herding of men, 
as if they were a mass without a soul; their economic, social, 
political, intellectual and moral inconsistency; their dearth 
of solid principles and strong convictions, their surfeit of 
instinctive sensible excitement and their fickleness. 

He should favor, by every lawful means, in every sphere 
of life, social institutions in which a full personal responsi- 
bility is assured and guaranteed both in the earthly and the 
eternal order of things. 


He should uphold respect for and the practical realiza- 
tion of the following fundamental personal rights: The 
right to maintain and develop one’s corporal, intellectual 
and moral life and especially the right to religious forma- 
tion and education; the right to the worship of God in pri- 
vate and public and to carry on religious works of charity ; 
the right and principle to marry and to achieve the aim of 
married life, the right to conjugal and domestic society ; 
the right to work as the indispensable means toward the 
maintenance of family life; the right to free choice of a state 
of life, and hence, too, of a priesthood or religious life; 
the right to the use of material goods, in keeping with his 
duties and social limitations. 

2. Defense of Social Unity and Especially of the Family 
—He who would have the star of peace shine out and stand 
over society should reject every form of materialism which 
sees in the people only a herd of individuals who, divided 
and without any internal cohesion, are considered as a mass 
to be lorded over and treated arbitrarily; he should strive 
to understand society as an intrinsic unity, which has grown 
up and matured under the guidance of Providence, a unity 
which, within the bounds assigned to it and according to its 
own peculiar gifts, tends, with the collaboration of the va- 
rious classes and professions, toward the eternal and ever 
new aims of culture and religion. 

He should defend the indissolubility of matrimony; he 
should give to the family, that unique cell of the people, 
space, light and air so that it may attend to its mission of 
perpetuating new life, and of educating children in a spirit 
corresponding to its own true religious convictions, and that 
it may preserve, fortify and reconstitute, according to its 
powers, its proper economic, spiritual, moral and juridic 
unity. He should take care that the material and spiritual 
advantages of the family be shared by the domestic servants; 
he should strive to secure for every family a dwelling where 
a materially and morally healthy family life may be seen in 
all its vigor and worth; he should take care that the place 
of work be not so separated from the home as to make 
the head of the family and educator of the children a virtual 
stranger to his own household. He should take care, above 
all, that the bond of trust and mutual help should be reestab- 
lished between the family andthe public school, that bond 
which in other times gave such happy results, but which 
now has been replaced by mistrust where the school, in- 
fluenced and controlled by the spirit of materialism, corrupts 
and destroys what the parents have instilled into the minds 
of the children. 

3. Dignity and Prerogatives of Labor—He who would 
have the star of peace shine out and stand guard over so- 
ciety should give to work the place assigned to it by God 
from the beginning. 

As an indispensable means toward gaining over the world 
that mastery which God wishes, for His glory, all work has 
an inherent dignity and at the same time a close connection 
with the perfection of the person; this is the noble dignity 
and privilege of work, which is not in any way cheapened 
by the fatigue and the burden which have to be borne as 
the effect of original sin, in obedience and submission to the 
will of God. 

Those who are familiar with the great Encyclicals of our 
predecessors and our own previous messages know well that 
the Church does not hesitate to draw the practical conclu- 
sions which are derived from the moral nobility of work, 
and to give them all the support of her authority. 

These exigencies include, besides a just wage which covers 
the needs of the worker and his family, the conservation and 
perfection of a social order which will make possible an 
assured, even if modest, private property for all classes of 
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society, which will promote higher education for the children 
of the working class who are especially endowed with intel- 
ligence and good-will, will promote the care and the practice 
of the social spirit in one’s immediate neighborhood, in 
the district, the province, the people and the nation, a spirit 
which by smoothing over friction arising from privilege or 
class interests, removes from the workers the sense of isola- 
tion through the assuring experience of a genuinely human 
and fraternally Christian solidarity. 

The progress and the extent of urgent social reforms de- 
pend on the economic possibilities of single nations. 

It is only through an intelligent and generous sharing 
of forces between the strong and the weak that it will be 
possible to effect a universal pacification in such wise as not 
to leave behind centers of conflagration and infection from 
which new disasters may come. 

There are evident signs which go to show that in the 
ferment of all the prejudices and feelings of hate, those 
inevitable but lamentable offspring of the war psychosis, 
there is still aflame in the peoples the consciousness of their 
intimate mutual dependence for good or for evil, nay, that 
this consciousness is more alive and active. 

Is it not true that deep thinkers see ever more clearly in 
the renunciation of egoism and national isolation the way to 
general salvation, ready as they are to demand of their 
peoples a heavy participation in the sacrifices necessary for 
social well-being in other peoples? 

May this Christmas message of ours, addressed to all those 
who are animated by a good will and a generous heart, 
encourage and increase the legions of these social crusades in 
every nation. And may God deign to give to their peaceful 
catise the victory, of which their noble enterprise is worthy. 

4. The Rehabilitation of Juridic Order—He who would 
have the star of peace shine out and stand guard over social 
life should collaborate toward a complete rehabilitation of 
the juridical order. The juridic sense of today is often 
altered and overturned by the profession and the practice 
of a positivism and a utilitarianism which are subjected and 
bound to the service of determined groups, classes and move- 
ments whose programs direct and determine the course of 
legislation and the practices of the courts. 

The cure for this situation becomes feasible when we 
awaken again the consciousness of a juridical order resting 
on the supreme dominion of God and safeguarded from all 
human whims; a consciousness of an order which stretches 
forth its arm in protection or punishment over the unfor- 
gettable rights of. man and protects them against the attacks 
ot every human power. 

From the juridic order, as willed by God, flows man’s 
inalienable right to juridical security, and by this very fact 
to a definite sphere of rights immune from all arbitrary 
attack. 

The relations of man to man, of the individual to so- 
ciety, to authority, to civil duties, the relations of society 
and of authority to the individual should be placed on a firm 
juridic footing and be guarded, when the need arises, by the 
authority of the courts. ‘This supposes: 

Firstly: A tribunal and a judge who take their directions 
from a clearly formulated and defined right; 

Secondly: Clear juridical norms which may not be over- 
turned by unwarranted appeals to a supposed popular senti- 
ment or by merely utilitarian considerations; and 

Thirdly: The recognition of the principle that even the 
State and the functionaries and organizations dependent on 
it are obliged to repair and to withdraw measures which are 
harmful to the liberty, property, honor, progress or health 
of the individuals. 

5. Conception of the State According to the Christian 


Spirit—He who would have the star of peace shine out and 
stand guard over human society should cooperate toward the 
setting up a State conception and practice founded on 
reasonable discipline, exalted kindliness and a responsible 
Christian spirit. He should help to restore the State and 
its power to the service of human society, to the full recog- 
nition of the respect due to the human person and his efforts 
to attain his eternal destiny. He should apply and devote 
himself to dispelling the errors which aim at deviating the 
State and its authority from the path of morality, at sever- 
ing them from the eminently ethical bond which links them 
to individual and social life, and at making them deny or 
in practice ignore their essential dependence on the will of 
the Creator. He should work for the recognition and dif- 
fusion of the truth which teaches, even in matters of this 
world, that the deepest meaning, the ultimate moral basis 
and the universal validity of “reigning” lies in “serving.” 

Beloved children, may God grant that while you listen 
to our voice your heart may be profoundly stirred and 
moved by the deeply felt seriousness, the loving solicitude, 
the unremitting insistence with which we drive home these 
thoughts, which are meant as an appeal to the conscience of 
the world, and a rallying cry to all those who are ready to 
ponder and weigh the grandeur of their mission and respon- 
sibility by the vastness of this universal disaster. 

A great part of mankind, and, let us not shirk from 
saying it, not a few who call themselves Christians, have 
to some extent their share in the collective responsibility for 
the growth of error and for the harm and the lack of moral 
fiber in the society of today. 

What is this world war, with all its attendant circum- 
stances, whether they be remote or proximate causes, its 
progress and material, legal and moral effects—what is it 
but the crumbling process, not expected, perhaps, by the 
thoughtless, but seen and deprecated by those whose gaze 
penetrated into the realities of a social order which, behind 
a deceptive exterior or the mask of conventional shibboleths, 
hid its moral weakness ar.d its unbridled lust for gain and 
power? 

That which in peacetime lay coiled up, broke loose at the 
outbreak of war in a sad succession of acts at variance 
with the human and Christian sense. 

International agreements to make war less inhuman by 
confining it to the combatants, to regulate the procedure of 
occupation and the imprisonment of the conquered, remained 
in various places a dead letter; and who can see the end of 
this progressive demoralization of the people; who can wish 
to watch impotently this disastrous progress? 

Should they not rather, over the ruins of a social order 
which has given such tragic proof of its ineptitude as a 
factor for the good of the people, gather together the hearts 
of all those who are magnanimous and upright in the solemn 
vow not to rest until in all peoples and all nations of the 
earth a vast legion shall be formed of those handfuls of men 
who, bent on bringing back society to its center of gravity, 
which is the law of God, aspire to the service of the human 
person and of his common life ennobled in God? 

Mankind owes that vow to the countless dead who lie 
buried on the field of battle. The sacrifice of their life in 
the fulfillment of their duty is a holocaust offered for a new 
and better social order. 

Mankind owes that vow to the innumerable sorrowing 
host of mothers, widows and orphans who have seen the 
light, the solace and the support of their lives wrenched 
from them. 

Mankind owes that vow to those numberless exiles whom 
the hurricane of war has torn from their native land and 
scattered in the land of the stranger, who can make their 
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own the lament of the prophet: “Our inheritance is turned 
to aliens: our house to strangers.” 

Mankind owes that vow to the hundreds of thousands 
of persons who, without any fault on their part, sometimes 
only because of their nationality or race, have been consigned 
to death or to a slow decline. 

Mankind owes that vow to the many thousands of non- 
combatants, women, children, sick and aged, from whom 
aerial warfare, whose horrors we have from the beginning 
frequently denounced, has, without discrimination or 
through inadequate precautions, taken life, goods, health, 
home, charitable refuge or house of prayer. 

Mankind owes that vow to the flood of tears and bitter- 
ness, to the accumulation of sorrow and suffering, emanat- 
ing from the murderous ruin of the dreadful conflict, and 
crying to heaven to send down the Holy Spirit to liberate 
the world from the inundation of violence and terror. 

And where could you with quieter assurance and trust, 
and with more efficacious faith, place this vow for the re- 
newal of society than at the feet of the “Desired of All 
Nations” who lies before us in the crib with all the charm 
of His sweet humanity as a babe, but also in the dynamic 
attraction of His incipient mission as Redeemer? 

Where could this noble and holy crusade for the cleansing 
and renewal of society have a more significant consecration 
or find a more potent inspiration than at Bethlehem, where 
the new Adam appears in the adorable mystery of the 
Incarnation ? 

For it is at His fountains of truth and grace that man- 
kind should find the water of life if it is not to perish in the 


desert of this life. “Of His fullness we all have received.” 
His fullness of grace and truth flows as freely today as it 
has for twenty centuries on the world. 

His light can overcome the darkness, the rays of His love 
can conquer the icy egoism which holds so many back from 
becoming great and conspicuous in their higher life. 

To you, crusader volunteers of a distinguished new so- 
ciety, lift up the new alarm of moral and Christian rebirth, 
declare war on the darkness which comes from deserting 
God, on the coldness that comes from strife between brothers. 

It is a fight for the human race that is gravely ill and 
must be healed in the name of conscience ennobled by 
Christianity. 

May our blessing and our paternal good wishes and en- 
couragement go with your generous enterprise, and may they 
remain with all those who do not shirk hard sacrifices— 
those weapons which are more potent than any steel to com- 
bat the evil from which society suffers. 

Over your crusade for a social, human and Christian 
ideal may there shine out as a consolation and an inspiration 
the star that stands over the grotto of Bethlehem, the first 
and the perennial star of the Christian era. 

From the sign of it every faithful heart drew, draws and 
ever will draw strength: “If armies in camp should stand 
against me, my heart shall not fear.” 

Where that star shines, there is Christ. “With Him for 
leader we shall not wander; through Him let us go to Him, 
that with the Child that is born today we may rejoice 
forever.” 


Prospective Agricultural Production 


EFFICIENCY AT HOME AND FIGHTING EFFICIENCY OF THE ALLIES IMPERILED ; 


By HATTON W. SUMNERS, Congressman from Texas 
Delivered in House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., December 2, 1942 


R. SPEAKER, I do not expect to occupy 30 min- 
M utes but I do want to direct the attention of the 
House to what I think is one of the most serious 

problems that confronts the American people. 

I notice in the paper this morning a statement by the 
Associated Press that farmers face penalties for nonproduc- 
tion, and in the papers of the day before yesterday a state- 
ment by the Secretary of Agriculture to the effect that the 
requirements upon agriculture for the year 1943 will be 
perhaps the greatest they have been for many years. The 
goal for hogs is 13,800,000,000 pounds, as against an esti- 
mated production for this year of 10,800,000,000 pounds. 
The program for other foods runs in about the same pro- 
portion. The following is from an article by Associated 
Press writer, Martin, appearing recently in the papers: 


[From the Washington Post of November 30, 1942] 


WIcKARD PLANS REcorpD Output oF Foop 1n 1943 
(By Ovid A. Martin, Associated Press staff writer) 


Stating that the greater part of the responsibility for sup- 
plying United Nations war food needs rests with American 
farmers, Secretary of Agriculture Wickard outlined yester- 
day a 1943 farm-production program calling for the largest 
output in history. 

The program set up production goals for individual crops 
and livestock, dairy, and poultry products which are designed 
to provide a pool of food greater than this year’s record pro- 


duction. The goals placed greatest emphasis on those crops 
and livestock products most essential to the war effort. 

In general, the goals called for more meat and milk, more 
poultry and eggs, more of the vegetables high in food value, 
more corn and less wheat, more peanuts for food and vege- 
table oil, more -long-staple cotton and less short-staple cot- 
ton, and more potatoes, dry beans, and peas. 

“The 1943 goals,” the Secretary said, ‘represent the most 
crucial and important task our farmers have ever been 
asked to perform. The role of American food in the war 
strategy of the United Nations puts the farmer on the front 
line and dictates the trends of our 1943 farm-production 
program.” 

Wickard said the goals represent “minimum requirements” 
of this country, its armed forces, and the lend-lease program. 
He said military and lend-lease requirements were expected 
to take a fourth of the estimated 1943 food output. 

“Furthermore, as the United Nations’ offensive progresses, 
we shall have the added responsibility of furnishing food for 
the people in the countries freed from the Axis yoke,” he 
said, “We shall need to use our food to rehabilitate the people 
in these countries so that they will be able to join us in the 
war against the aggressors. We must not fail to keep faith 
with these people.” 

* * - * * 


Some of the most important goals were: Hogs, 13,800,- 
000,000 pounds compared with this year’s estimated output 
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of 10,800,000,000 pounds; cattle and calves, 10,910,000,000 
pounds compared with 10,160,000,000 this year; milk, 122,- 
000,000,000 pounds compared with 120,000,000,000 this 
year; eggs, 4,780,000,000 dozen compared with 4,414,000,- 
000 this year; chickens, 4,000,000,000 pounds compared with 
3,118,000,000 this year; corn, 95,000,000 acres compared 
with 91,098,000 this year; wheat, 52,500,000 acres com- 
pared with 53,427,000 this year; soybeans for vegetable oil, 
10,500,000 acres compared with 10,900,000 this vear; pea- 
nuts for food and vegetable oil, 5,500,000 acres compared 
with 4,173,000 this year; cotton, 22,500,000 acres compared 
with 24,005,000 this vear; and potatoes, 3,160,000 acres 
compared with 2,845,000 this year. 

The combined crop acreage of the goal program was the 
same as this year, but there were some shifts in crops. 

Secretary Wickard is right as to our requirements. Let us 
see what is being done to bring about that sort of results. I 
am talking now to the Members of the House who are in 
responsibility in this situation, because it is our country, it is 
our people’s war. We are the people’s representatives. The 
people are the Government in America, and we are their 
representatives. I am bringing this matter to our attention 
because it is not the problem of the Secretary of Agriculture 
primarily; it is not the problem of Mr. Henderson and his 
organization. They are not the Government. 

We are already far advanced in the coming crop year. 
People to raise these crops are not in the fields. They are not 
on the farms. Cows to produce this milk are on their way to 
the slaughter-house. Farmers to meet this production re- 
quirement are, many of them, gone from the farms. 

We are advised that some of the peoples who are fight- 
ing on our side in Europe have put food on the same priority 
as ammunition. 

What are we doing about it? This is one thing we have 
been doing about it. I do not want to bring up anything 
that has gone before, but when we had the legislation before 
the Congress last September after this Government had helped 
to raise labor prices in industry and entered into these cost- 
plus contracts in munitions plants, with the sky the limit on 
the wages paid there, the amendment to allow increased 
farm labor cost resulting from the necessity to compete with 
these prices to be figured into their selling prices was de- 
feated in the Senate. That was not all. The horse is about 
out of the stable when we come to lock the door. 

I have been home recently. I am not like some of you 
folks, I am just an ordinary-looking fellow, and I can walk 
into where a bunch of farmers are talking and they will keep 
on talking about what they were already talking about when 
I vot there. I do not have a large agricultural constituency, 
but I have some agricultural communities. I went out there 
as the hired man of those people. That is what I am. That 
is what some of these other birds are, too, if they just knew 
it. I invited them to talk to me as their hired man, coming 
back up here to try to take care of their business, not mine. 
That is what those people told me, and I know it is true, and 
I am going to put something in the Record about it if I may 
have that permission. 

This is the substance of what they told me. The agricul- 
tural agent of my county was along with me. He took down 
notes. They told me in substance that their labor was gone 
and their sons were gone from the farm, taken away by the 
draft, and taken away by munitions plants. One man made 
the statement that he and his wife and his wife’s sisters were 
cultivating a farm where they produce a good deal of truck 
for the Dallas market. He would get on his truck along 
about 3 or 4 0’clock in the morning, go to Dallas, come back 
and get on his tractor, and they would work as long as they 
could see. 


He stated—-and I know this to be a fact—that his nephew, 
working in one of the munitions plants, was making more 
money than he and his wife and his wife’s sister were mak- 
ing with their farm, their tractor, and their truck. 

A man out in the community where I used to live, whom 
I have known all his life, a man by the name of Wallace— 
I am giving you some concrete things—was running a little 
dairy out there, selling milk to his neighbors, selling at the 
cheapest price at which he could sell, which was 10 cents a 
quart delivered. Washington came along here and froze 
not the price of milk but the selling price of each individual. 
Think how smart that was. 

Mr. Wallace was having to compete with these munition 
plants for labor. Feed was up, the farmer could not con- 
tinue selling at 10 cents, and he went to Dallas to see if he 
could not get permission to raise the price of his milk to 12 
cents. He offered to bring in a petition from his customers 
stating that they wanted him to raise the price to 12 cents. 
But he was not permitted to do that. He has to go out of the 
picture. One of the big chains sell to these same people for 
14 cents. His cows, some of them at least, go to the slaugh- 
terhouse. 

I went down in Ellis County; I used to represent these 
people. They had a fine local dairy at their county seat town. 
The people were proud of it. The proprietor got caught at 
a 12-cent ceiling. He could not continue business at 12 cents. 
What is the smart thing that happened? His cows, that 
were not ready to go to slaughter, were put in trucks—just 
think of this—and hauled up to Fort Worth, about 40 or 
50 miles away, in order that the milk from those cows could 
be sold at 14 cents, because the purchaser’s ceiling was 14 
cents. 

I would like to make this clear. I am not taking this time 
for the purpose of criticizing; I am not taking this time to 
try to embarrass anybody, but we have a job to do. I mean 
that we have a job to do in America, for our people are going 
hungry, and we will fall down on next year’s. requirements. 
I don’t know but that we have waited until it is now too 
late. Some people have been trying to do something about 
this for many months—pointing out the danger of our 
policy. They were denounced as a farm bloc. 

I have talked to farmers all over the country, and the 
statement they make to me is that the acreage next year will 
be reduced from 15 to 25 percent, because they cannot get 
sufficient labor on their farms to cultivate the acreage of this 
year, and that the cultivation would be of a lower quality. 
The farmers want to do this job. 

One year ago there were 137 retail dairies in Dallas 
County, my county. When I was home only 27 were left. In 
their desperation a group of dairymen from the neighbor- 
hood of Dallas and Fort Worth came up to Washington to 
see if they could get permission to increase prices so they 
could stay in business. I went with them. They stated the 
situation to these “powers that be.’”’ They pleaded for some 
encouragement that they might persuade some dairymen to 
hold on a little longer. The only promise they got was that 
the matter would be studied. 

I got this wire from Mr. A. B. Jolley, the agricultural 
agent of my county, who headed this group which came up 
here to appeal to Washington for the opportunity to live 
and do their part toward meeting a part of the food require- 
ments which the Secretary of Agriculture is talking about. 
It came some days after these people returned home. This is 
the wire: 

Request for increased milk price turned down. Action will 
force large numbers of producers out of milk production. 
Results will be disastrous to war efforts. Three herds being 
sold today. 
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Three herds in that one little county. Now I understand ernor of the people but the servant of the people, undertak- 


they are talking about subsidizing. You cannot subsidize a 
cow into producing milk that has gone to the slaughter- 
house. These men came up here not to ask for aid, but to ask 
for permission for the modification of their price and they 
did not get it. 

I saw in the papers recently that the A. A. A. personnel 
is to be doubled in my State next year, and there is an 
elaborate program requiring some more people to be taken 
out of production and turned in to eat out of the war chest, 
while ordering around and shifting about these American 
farmers who are already harassed to the breaking point. 

As a matter of fact, however, what we are complaining 
about is that our bureaucratic Government, which we have 
pretty well developed now— it is not absolute, but it is just 
about—we are complaining that bureaucracy is acting now 
according to the nature of a bureaucracy. Do I make myself 
clear on that? We are complaining that bureaucracy is 
now in America, acting according to the way bureaucracy 
acts. It is doing to this people as it is the nature of a 
bureaucracy to act toward a people whom it is governing. 
People are complaining that a bureaucracy is doing to them 
what it is in the nature of a bureaucracy to do to the people. 
That is the fundamental fact about it. 

I do not know what you have seen, but when I went 
around and listened to those people, realizing what they were 
up against, I observed the finest spirit, and for those who 
really believe in democratic government and hope to see it 
live in this country, the most hope-inspiring upsurge of demo- 
cratic impulse, democratic fitness, and disposition upon the 
part of the people to stand on their feet that I have seen 
since the First World War. That is what some people can- 
not understand here in Washington. Just when it looked as 
if the people were completely doped by borrowed money and 
were ready for wholesale regimentation by them, this mani- 
festation comes up from the body of the American people. It 
is a remarkable thing; it is a fascinating thing to see people 
break loose before it is too late, people who are awakening 
from having been doped by borrowed money got by mort- 
gaging the taxpaying power of their children and their chil- 
dren’s children. It reminds me of the kid we country people 
see sometimes being toted around at circus—and the folks 
believe in carrying him—and after a while he gets a bit rest- 
less and begins kicking and raising the dickens. He wants 
to get down and walk on his own feet. That is the sugges- 
tion of nature to him, that he has got to do it or lose the 
ability to walk. That is exactly what has happened to the 
people in America where the democratic instincts and im- 
pulses of the people are not dead, and some people do not 
seem to realize it. 

God Almighty has intended that people shall be free to 
run their own business under their own laws and be the 
masters of their own government. In the goodness of God 
Almighty He has put it somewhere in the nature of people, 
a sort of instinct that seems to warn them when they are in 
danger of losing their ability to govern, to get down and 
stand on their own feet and exercise their capacity to govern 
before they lose it by its nonuse. That is what has happened 
in America. There is not a bit of doubt about it. It is a 
fine thing. It is an essential thing. It has happened without 
any assistance from the powers that be here in Washington. 
There is too much ambition for a place in history as a great 
governor of a people, rather than an earnest desire to be a 
useful servant of a great people which is the only aspiration 
a public official in a democracy has any right to have. 

I want to make this statement clear: When we talk about 
bureaucrats we are not talking about the honest, earnest Fed- 
eral employee, conscious of the fact that he is not the gov- 
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ing to operate economically and fairly the functioning ma- 
chinery of the Federal Government and doing a good job for 
his Government. His position and security are imperiled by 
this enormous army of 2,500,000 people piled up on the 
overburdened backs of the American taxpayers by the sort of 
government here in Washington, constantly increasing the 
tax burden and narrowing the tax base. We are not talking 
about them. We are talking about this bunch of people who 
do not appear to know anything about the American Gov- 
ernment and care less, who have worked their way into the 
functioning machinery of this Government. Some of them do 
not much more than get into this country until they are try- 
ing to tell us how to run this Government. Those are the 
people I am talking about, and the people who are tied in 
with them. By the way, do not think that these old boys in 
the forks of the creek are not doing some thinking. They are 
doing it with the thing that is on the top of their own spinal 
columns as they have not done in 25 years. For a while they 
were swallowing this canned thinking passed out by these 
radio people and columnists, swallowing the whole thing 
can and all. They realized they were getting some intellec- 
tual indigestion and they are beginning at least to open the 
can and examine its contents before they swallow it. That is 
a fine thing in this country. I am not criticizing the column- 
ists and these radio speakers. They are all right. They are 
merchants of words. They are selling words. Some of them 
are smart. Under the law of averages many of them have 
got some good stuff scattered in their words. They must 
have it, with as many words as they are marketing, but there 
is no human being who can know as many things as they 
pretend to know; and the folks are catching on to it. There 
was a time in my country when if anybody in Washington 
was talking, the general attitude was, “Keep quiet,” as 
though God were talking. 

No longer, thank God, no longer. We are developing in 
America a breed of people fit to be free, a great breed—and 
it is a great responsibility for Members of this House to 
represent such a people. They are willing to do the job; 
they are way ahead of us. I think there is not a bit of doubt 
but that the strength and the will and the wisdom to save 
America are coming up from the body of the people. It has 
to come from that source. 

I have made some examinations; in fact, I have examined 
lots of things. I came into this world knowing nothing and I 
realized it. I never had been here before and I was curious 
about the world into which I had been born. I have not been 
able to accept things as facts because somebody I had cun- 
fidence in knew them. I had to work them out through my 
own machinery; and the process has been slow. I discovered 
very shortly after my arrival on this earth that there is a big 
boss, a great God, a plan, design, and execution. If anybody 
wants really to know how a thing should be done, he should 
not be traipsing after fellows who have got a lot of theories; 
he should look for the purpose and the plan of the Big Boss, 
and the purpose and the plan of the Big Boss, it is clear to 
see, is to develop people. 

Upon that one thing is focused all the energies of God 
Almighty, as far as we are concerned, and that plan is to 
have the people do things. That is why this general plan of 
a great Federal overlord messing around with everybody and 
everything, doing the planning and thinking for a nation, has 
to break down. A free government is the sort of govern- 
ment designed by God Almighty for the people of the earth. 
That is why they naturally aspire to be free. That aspira- 
tion makes them struggle with the problems of government, 
just as that country kid at the circus wants to struggle with 
the difficulties of walking. Thereby he develops his strength 
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to walk and later to run, and later to have the strength of a 
sturdy man. It is a God-implanted aspiration. He has pro- 
vided a thing to guide men in the operation of their gov- 
ernment. That thing is public opinion. It is well to note 
that; you cannot make it, for it is an arrangement of nature 
—public opinion—not the opinion from Washington, not 
the opinion from officeholders, but that magnificent fasci- 
nating thing that comes up from the body of a people fit to 
be free. God Almighty has provided it as the only safe guide 
for people who would be free. Public opinion is beginning to 
assert itself again. Oh, the opportunity of the American 
Congress now to help the American people as they seek to 
fight their way back through the confusion of these times 
and stand again on this earth as a free people fit to guide 
and govern themselves. Of course, it is conceded that ex- 
traordinary powers must be given to the Executive now in 
order that our Government may have a stronger power and 
a quicker pick-up than our institutions functioning nor- 
mally can provide, but that does not mean that advantage 
shall be taken or permitted of the public peril from with- 
out to increase the public peril from within by those who 
would substitute a bureaucrat for our democracy. We need 
all the powers moved away from Washington that are not 
essential to the conduct of this war, back into the smaller 
units of government and back into the people that we may 
better devote ourselves here to winning this war and in order 
that the people, by the exercise of their capacity can increase 
their governmental power and make their maximum con- 
tributions. 

You know, in a way, it is bad that these things are as they 
are; but, after all, it is sort of good, for these conditions that 
are not right are acting as a mustard plaster on a heretofore 
lethargic condition. The people cannot stand this thing any 
longer. Think of these farmers. Their boys are in the war. 
They are their boys, their war, their country, their respon- 
sibility. They want to get up, are willing to get up, before 
it is daylight and work until dark, but Washington will not 
let them sell their stuff at a price that will enable them to 
hire the labor or keep their own kids on the farm in order to 
do their jobs, their duty to this country. The bureaucrats 
want to regiment them, want to freeze labor on the farm, 
and do all that sort of messy stuff. All those old boys with 
corns in their hands need is to be let alone so far as this 
pestiferous program is concerned, and be given a chance. 
This morning I read in the paper another Associated Press 
story headed “Farmers Face Penalties for Not Producing.” 


I quote: 
FARMERS FACE PENALTIES FOR NOT PRODUCING 
(By Paul H. Barkley, Associated Press staff writer) 


Stressing a need for meeting war-crop goals, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced yesterday that farmers who 
fail to achieve the production allotments next year will be 
penalized by stiff deductions from their Federal crop sub- 
sidies. 

. * . * * 


The Department said failure of farmers to plant at least 
90 percent of their allotments for corn, cotton, peanuts, rice, 
tobacco, and wheat would result in payment deductions at 
a rate five times the rate of payment. 

. * * * . * 

“The farm plans will be a virtual blue-print of intended 
1943 production,” the Department said, “and will be worked 
out by each farmer with the assistance of Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration committeemen.” 

° ® ° * * 


The Department said the goals would be distributed on 
the basis of adaptability of soil, availability of cropland, 
equipment and labor, past acreage of war crops, and other 
related factors. 


* » * * * 


When these farmers get hold of their papers today, that is 
what they will see. If it were deliberately planned to break 
down the morale of these harassed farmers, how better could 
it be done? They are asked to raise more beef when they 
cannot get wire for their farms. They are asked to produce 
more milk with their dairy cows forced to the slaughter- 
house. They are asked to produce more crops with their 
farms stripped of the necessary manpower and are now 
threatened with penalties if they do not do that which the 
policy of this Government makes impossible for them to 
perform. 

Note the last paragraph, which reads: 

The Department said the goals would be distributed on 
the basis of adaptability of soil, availability of cropland, 
equipment and labor, past acreage of war crops, and other 
related factors. * * * 

The farmer must take time out of his fields to sit in, or at 
least be somewhere around, when he is told by some more 
Federal personnel about the adaptability of his soil, availabil- 
ity of cropland, equipment and labor, past acreage of war 
crops, and other related factors, and where he is to plant 
what. 

There is another thing I found out among these farmers. 
I do not know whether you people know farmers so well 
or not, but I want to tell you that the man who works 
out in the open, who walks in the silent places, is thinking 
and thinking clearly. 

The farmers cannot understand it. They cannot under- 
stand how it is when they are conscious of the fact that they 
want to do a job that somebody up here will not permit them 
to do the things which are necessary for them to do the job. 
They just cannot understand that. They do not like this 
trend that indicates a disposition not to let them take care of 
their own business, a trend that is putting more and more 
Federal employees, who do not help them, at the job of 
ordering them around. They are getting pretty tired of 
being ordered around. 

Mr. Speaker, you would be surprised how much those fel- 
lows out there know about what is going on. They know 
that we now have on the Federal pay roll around two and 
one-half million’ people operating the kind of government 
we are running and that the salaries of those people total up 
toward $5,000,000,000 per annum. They have caught on to 
the fact that the cost of those plants and projects that we 
are putting in our districts do not come out of thin air. 
They are catching on to the fact that we have been running 
for office on projects built by money that we led them to 
believe we got from Uncle Sam. They know these projects 
are not paid for and they know that we have mortgaged the 
taxpaying power of their children and their children’s chil- 
dren to the third, fourth, or fifth generation. They know 
that anybody can make a big showing on borrowed money. 
They do not like that any more. They would like to have 
the chance to run their own business. 

They told me about ammunition plants and factories 
down there. People are working there 5 days a week. One 
man who is running a farm, working 14 hours a day, stated 
in one of our meetings that he has a nephew down there 
working on a 40-hour-a-week basis. He works 5 days a 
week and gets more money than he, his wife, and her sister, 
the three of them, could make on the farm, putting the farm 
in on the proposition. They are talking about all those 
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things. These boys and girls who have gone into those 
plants go back home on Sunday and tell the people what 
they are doing and what they are getting. They know this 
Government is paying those wages. What do these farmers 
have to say? The farmer says, “Well, I want to keep 
going, but I cannot keep this dairy running at the prices I am 
getting, and they will not let me raise my price.” Farm 
labor is gone and yet we have this program for increased 
production. One old, sweating farm boy who knows his stuff 
is worth more than three recruited laborers put out there. 
What do you think the farmer boy who is listening has in 
his head? Has he the thought in his head to go home and 
work on that farm when his cousin is working at the plant 
making more money than the whole outfit? Those are some 
of the practical propositions. 

I hope you will believe me when I say I am not attempt- 
ing to criticize anybody. I am speaking here as one of the 
hired men of the Nation that is fighting with its back to the 
wall in the greatest war of all time, recognizing that we have 
to feed these people from the products of our farms and that 
we have to feed our allies if they are to have the physical 
strength necessary to win this war. This is everybody’s job. 
We do a very dangerous thing by denuding these farms of 
their labor, handicapping and harassing with time-consum- 
ing pestiferous regulations the manpower still on these farms. 

I do not want to go into details. My purpose now is to 
lay the picture before the Congress of the United States and 
before the people of the United States as it was revealed to 
me in my contact with farmers. 

There is confusion frequently between public opinion and 
group desires for their own advantage. I do not believe that 
public opinion for the guidance of government can come 
from any people other than those who love their country with 


patriotic fervor and want to do the fair, just thing, and who 
have in their hearts a keen desire to know the truth and the 
will to follow that truth wherever it may lead. Under those 
conditions God in the plan of nature puts into operation 
the machinery that brings about public opinion. The earnest- 
ness of desire to know that which is right, and the heat of 
discussion—like the heat that melts the gold in low-grade 
ore and separates the gold from the dross—separates the 
dross of ignorance, prejudice, selfishness, and predisposition, 
and leaves public opinion, that which is nature’s supreme 
law among free peoples, provided for the guidance of public 
policy. 

My judgment is that for the first time in 25 years the 
American people are going to assume the responsibilities of 
leadership. 

I had intended incorporating excerpts from the statements 
made by the farmers whom I contacted, but it has become 
evident similar statements have been made to many of you. 
From the standpoint of the vital national aad world inter- 
est imperiled by our agricultural difficulties, it is best can- 
didly to face them. They challenge this Nation’s best con- 
tribution. All we can do cannot fully correct our mistakes. 
It was a most unfortunate thing that the consideration of 
these matters on their merits, when the element of time 
was not so pressing, was prejudiced by the denunciation as a 
farm bloc of those who warned of the dangers. 

I know that there are those of my party who will not be 
pleased by what I have said, but I make bold to advance this 
prophecy that if the Democratic Party is to survive, it can 
only survive as the champion of the principles of democracy, 
which is a government by the people and a government of 
laws, and not a government by regulations. A government by 
regulations is not a democracy. 


Science, Common Sense and Decency 
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main goals of science was to discover natural laws. 

This was usually accomplished by making experi- 
ments under carefully controlled conditions and observing 
the results. Most experiments when repeated under identical 
conditions gave the same results. 

The scientist, through his own experiments, or from pre- 
vious knowledge based on the work of others, usually de- 
veloped some theory or explanation of the results of his 
experiments. In the beginning this might be a mere guess 
or hypothesis which he would proceed to test by new types 
of experiments. If a satisfactory theory is obtained which 
seems in accord with all the data and with other known facts, 
the solution or goal of the investigation was considered to 
have been reached. 

A satisfactory theory should make possible the prediction 
of new relationships or the forecasting of the results of new 
experiments under different conditions. The usefulness of 
the theory lies just in its ability to predict the results of 
future experiments. The extraordinary accomplishments of 
the great mathematical physicists in applying Newton’s laws 
to the motions of the heavenly bodies gave scientists of more 
than a century ago the conviction that all natural phenomena 


| P to the beginning of the present century one of the 


were determined by accurate relations between cause and ef- 
fect. If the positions, the velocities and the masses of the 
heavenly bodies were given it was possible to predict with 
nearly unlimited accuracy the position of the bodies at any 
future time. The idea of causation, or a necessary relation 
of cause and effect, has long been embedded in the minds of 
men. The recognized responsibility of the criminal for his 
acts, the belief of the value of education, and thousands of 
words in our language all show how implicitly we believe in 
cause and effect. The teachings of classical science, that is, 
the science up to 1900, all seem to reinforce this idea of 
causation for all phenomena. 

Philosophers, considering many fields other than science, 
were divided in their opinions. Many went so far as to 
believe that everything was absolutely fixed by the initial 
conditions of the universe and that free will or choice was 
impossible. Others thought that cause and effect relations 
were mere illusions. 

From the viewpoint of the early classical scientist the 
proper field for science was unlimited. Given sufficient 
knowledge, all natural phenomena, even human affairs, could 
be predicted with certainty. Ampere, for example, stated 
that if he were given the positions and velocities of all the 
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atoms in the universe it should be possible theoretically to 
determine the whole future history of the universe. Prac- 
tically, of course, such prediction would be impossible because 
we could never hope to get the necessary knowledge nor the 
time to carry out such elaborate calculations. 

A little later scientists developed the kinetic theory of 
gases according to which the molecules of a gas are moving 
with high velocity and are continually colliding with one an- 
other. They found that the behavior of gases could be un- 
derstood only by considering the average motions of the 
individual molecules. The particular motion of a single 
molecule was of practically no importance. ‘They were thus 
taught the value of statistical methods, like those which the 
insurance company now uses to calculate the probable number 
of its policy holders that will die within a year. 

The theories or explanations which were developed in 
connection with the natural laws usually involved a des- 
cription in terms of some kind of a model. In general, in- 
stead of thinking of the whole complex world we select only 
a few elements which we think to be important and concen- 
trate our minds on these. Thus, the chemist developed the 
atomic theory according to which matter was made up of 
atoms of as many different kinds as there are chemical ele- 
ments. “These were thought of as small spheres, but no 
thought was given as to the material of which they were 
made. When later theories indicated that these atoms were 
built up of electrons and positive nuclei this made very little 
difference to the chemist, for he had not needed previously 
to consider that aspect of the model. 

High school boys today are asked to build model airplanes. 
These must be of such shape that the different types of air- 
planes can be recognized when the profiles of the models are 
seen against a white background. It naturally is not par- 
ticularly important just what kind of material is used in 
constructing them. Airplane designers build model airplanes 
to be studied in wind tunnels but these do not need to be 
provided with motors. 

Most of the models which the scientist uses are purely 
mental models. Thus, when Maxwell developed the electro- 
magnetic theory by which he explained the properties of light 
he thought of a medium through which these waves travelled. 
This was called the ether. It was supposed to have prop- 
erties like those of elastic solid bodies. The reason for this 
choice of a model was that at that time the average scientist 
had been taught in great detail the theory of elasticity of 
solid bodies. Thus the magnetic and electric fields could be 
understood in terms of the familiar elastic properties. At the 
present time relatively few students are well trained in the 
theories of elasticity. The situation is thus reversed and to- 
day we explain the properties of elastic solids in terms of the 
electrical forces acting between their atoms. 

Every student of geometry constructs a mental model when 
he thinks of a triangle. The mathematical lines that bound 
the triangle are supposed to have no thickness. In other 
words, they are stripped of any properties except those that 
we wish particularly to consider. 

Most of the laws of physics are stated in mathematical 
terms, but a mathematical equation itself is a kind of model. 
We establish or assume some correspondence between things 
that we measure and the symbols that are used in an equation, 
and then, after solving the equation so as to obtain a new 
relation, we see if we can establish a similar correspondence 
between the new relation and the experimental data obtained 
from the experiment. If we succeed in this we have dem- 
onstrated the power of the mathematical equation to predict 
events. 

The essential characteristic of a model is that it shall re- 
semble in certain desired features the situation that we are 


considering. On this basis we should recognize that prac- 
tically any theory has many arbitrary features and has lim- 
itations and restrictions imposed by the simplification that we 
have made in the development of the theory, or the con- 
struction of our model. 

Beginning with Einstein’s relativity theory and Planck’s 
quantum theory, a revolution in physical thought has swept 
through science. Perhaps the most important aspect of this 
is that the scientist has ceased to believe that words or con- 
cepts can have any absolute meaning. He is not often con- 
cerned with questions of existence, he does not know what 
is the meaning of the question, “does an atom really exist?” 
The definition of atom is only partly given in the dictionary. 
Its real meaning lies in the sum total of knowledge on this 
subject among scientists who have specialized in this field. 
No one has been authorized to make an exact definition. 
Furthermore, we cannot be sure just what we mean even by 
the word exist. Such questions are largely metaphysical and 
in general do not interest the modern scientist. Bridgman 
has pointed out that all concepts in science have value only 
insofar as they can be described in terms of operations or 
specifications. Thus, it doesn’t mean much to talk about 
length or time unless we agree upon the methods by which 
we are to measure length and time. 

For many years, up to about 1930, the new physics based 
on the quantum theory seemed to be fundamentally irrecon- 
cilable with the classical physics of the previous century. 
Through the more recent development of the uncertainty 
principle, developed by Bohr and Heisenberg, this conflict 
has now disappeared. According to this principle it is fun- 
damentally impossible to measure accurately both the velocity 
and the position of any single elementary particle. It would 
be possible to measure one or the other accurately but not 
both simultaneously. Thus it becomes impossible to predict 
with certainty the movement of a single particle. “Therefore, 
Ampere’s estimate of the scope of science has lost its basis. 

According to the uncertainty principle which is now 
thoroughly well established, the most that can be said about 
the future motion of any single atom or electron is that it 
has a definite probability of acting in any given way. Prob- 
ability thus becomes a fundamental factor in every elementary 
process. By changing the conditions of the environment of 
a given atom, as for example, by changing the force acting 
on it, we can change these probabilities. In many cases the 
probability can be made so great that a given result will be 
almost certain. But in many important cases the uncertainty 
becomes the dominating feature just as it is in the tossing of 
a coin. 

The net result of the modern principles of physics has been 
to wipe out almost completely the dogma of causation. 

How is it then that classical physics has led to such definite, 
clean-cut laws? The simplest answer is that the classical 
physicist naturally chose as the subjects for his studies those 
fields which promised greatest success. The aim of the scien- 
tist in general was to discover natural laws. He therefore 
carried on his experiments in such a way as to find the natural 


laws, for that is what he was looking for. He was best able _ 


to accomplish this by working with phenomena which de- 
pended upon the behavior of enormous numbers of atoms 
rather than upon individual atoms. In this way the effects 
produced by individual atoms averaged out and became im- 
perceptible. We have many familiar examples of this effect 
of averaging: the deaths of individual human beings can not 
usually be predicted, but the average death rate in any age 
group is found to come close to expectation. 

Since the discovery of the electron and the quantum and 
methods of detecting or even counting individual atoms, it 
has been possible for scientists to undertake investigations of 
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the behavior of single atoms. Here they have found unmis- 
takable experimental evidence that these phenomena depend 
upon the laws of probability and that they are just as un- 
predictable in detail as the next throw of a coin. If, however, 
we were dealing with large numbers of such atoms the be- 
havior of the whole group would be definitely determined by 
the probability of the individual occurrence and therefore 
would appear to be governed by laws of cause and effect. 

Just as there are two types of physics, classical physics and 
quantum physics which have for nearly 25 years seemed ir- 
reconcilable, just so must we recognize two types of natural 
phenomena. First, those in which the behavior of the system 
can be determined from the average behavior of its com- 
ponent parts and second, those in which a single discontinuous 
event (which may depend upon a single quantum charge) 
becomes magnified in its effect so that the behavior of the 
whole aggregate does depend upon something that started 
from a small beginning. The first class of phenomena I 
want to call convergent phenomena, because al! the fluctuat- 
ing details of the individual atoms average out giving a result 
that converges to a definite state. The second class we may 
call divergent phenomena, where from a small beginning 
increasingly large effects are produced. In general then we 
may say that classical physics applies satisfactorily to con- 
vergent phenomena and that they conform well to the older 
ideas of cause and effect. The divergent phenomena, on the 
other hand, can best be understood on the basis of quantum 
theory of modern physics. 

Let me give some illustrations of divergent phenomena. 
The wonderful cloud chamber experiments of C. T. R. 
Wilson show that a single high speed electron, or an alpha 
particle from an atom of radium, in passing through a gas 
leaves a trail of ions. By having moisture in the gas and by 
causing the gas to expand just after these ions are produced, 
drops of water are made to condense on the ions. By a strong 
illumination it thus becomes possible to see or photograph 
this track of ions as a white line on a dark background. The 
time at which an alpha particle will be emitted from a radium 
atom is inherently unpredictable. It would be totally con- 
trary to the teachings of modern physics to suppose that our 
inability to predict such an event is merely due to our ig- 
norance of the conditions surrounding the particular atom. 
The uncertainty principle requires that even if these condi- 
tions were absolutely fixed the time of emission and the 
direction of emission of the alpha particle are subject to the 
laws of chance and thus for a single particle are unpre- 
dictable. 

The occurrences in the Wilson cloud chamber following 
the disintegration of a single radium atom are typical di- 
vergent phenomena. ‘The single quantum event led to the 
production of countless thousands of water droplets and 
these made the track of the alpha particle visible and led to its 
reproduction in a photograph. This track may show some 
unusual feature of particular interest to the scientist. For 
example, it may have a kink which indictates that the alpha 
particle collided with the nucleus in one of the molecules 
of gas. The photograph may therefore be published—may 
start discussions among scientists that involve thousands of 
man hours—may delay one of them so that he misses a train 
on which he might otherwise have suffered a fatal accident. 
Examples of these kind, any number of which could be given, 
show that it is possible for single unpredictable quantum 
event to alter the course of human history. 

The formation of crystals on cooling a liquid involves the 
formation of nuclei or crystallization centers that must orig- 
inate from discrete, atomic phenomena. ‘The spontaneous 
formation of these nuclei often depend upon chance. 

At a camp at Lake George, in winter, I have often found 
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that a pail of water is unfrozen in the morning after being 
in a room far below freezing but it suddenly turns to slush 
upon being lifted from the floor. 

Glycerine is commonly known as a viscous liquid, even 
at low temperatures. Yet if crystals are once formed they 
melt only at 64 degrees F. if a minute crystal of this kind is 
introduced into pure glycerine at temperatutes below 64 
degrees the entire liquid gradually solidifies. 

During a whole winter in Schenectady I left several small 
bottles of glycerine outdoors and I kept the lower ends of 
test tubes containing glycerine in liquid air for days but 
in no case did crystals form. 

My brother, A. C. Langmuir, visited a glycerine refinery 
in Canada which had operated for many years without ever 
having any experience with crystalline glycerine. But sud- 
denly one winter, without exceptionally low temperatures, 
the pipes carrying the glycerine from one piece of apparatus 
to another froze up. The whole plant and even the dust on 
the ground became contaminated with nuclei and although 
any part of the plant could be temporarily freed from crystals 
by heating above 64 degrees it was found that whenever the 
temperature anywhere fell below 64 degrees crystals would 
begin forming. The whole plant had to be shut down for 
months until outdoor temperatures rose above 64 degrees. 

Here we have an example of an inherently unpredictable 
divergent phenomenon that profoundly affected human lives. 

Every thunderstorm or tornado must start from a small 
beginning and at least the details of the irregular courses of 
such storms across the country would be modified by single 
quantum phenomena that acted during the initial stages. Yet 
small details such as the place where lightning strikes or 
damage occurs from a tornado may be important to a human 
being. 

Much more obvious examples of divergent phenomena 
which affect human life are those involved in the mechanism 
of heredity and the origin of species. Whether the genes 
are inherited from the mother or from the father seems to 
be fundamentally a matter of chance, undoubtedly involving 
changes in single atoms. It is known definitely that changes 
in genes of mutations can be produced by X-rays and it has 
even been proved that a single quantum is sufficient to bring 
about such an alteration. The growth of any animal from 
a single cell is a typical illustration of a divergent phenome- 
non. The origins of species and all evolutionary processes 
involving as they do natural selection acting upon mutations, 
must depend at almost every stage upon phenomena which 
originate in single atoms. 

An idea that develops in a human brain seems to have all 
the characteristics of divergent phenomena. All through 
our lives we are confronted with situations where we must 
make a choice and this choice may sometimes alter the whole 
future course of our lives. Occasionally such decisions are 
made by tossing a coin—an event which seems unpredictable 
—but there is no reason to doubt that single atomic processes, 
or small groups of them which follow statistical laws, may 
not often be a determining element. 

When certain bacteria are heated until they begin to die 
it is found that in successive intervals of time the same frac- 
tion of the survivors succumb. This seems to prove that the 
life of these cells depends on a single unstable molecule whose 
change involves death. It is thus a matter of pure chance as 
to which particular individuals die within a given period. 

The examples that I have given of convergent and of di- 
vergent phenomena are purposely chosen as extreme types. 
Actually there are many intermediate cases that are not 
clearly one or the other. Or, again, phenomena which start 
out to be divergent may apparently degenerate into the con- 
vergent type. For example, if the photograph of the Wilson 
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cloud track did not prove to be of interest it would soon be 
forgotten and might have no further ascertainable effects on 
human lives. Similarly in the evolutionary process a new 
species that originates as a single divergent phenomenon may 
not survive and its effect soon seems to die out. 

We must recognize, nevertheless, that a divergent phe- 
nomenon which once occurs permanently alters details of mo- 
lecular arrangements in the convergent systems that follow it 
and thus conditions may be brought about which favor the 
occurrence of new divergent phenomena. In a world in 
which divergent or quantum phenomena occur we can thus 
have no absolute relation of cause and effect. 

As the implications of the uncertainty principle, especially 
as applied to divergent phenomena, are more generally recog- 
nized the limitation of the idea of casuality should have pro- 
found effects on our habits of thought. The science of logic 
itself is involved in these changes. “Two of the fundamental 
postulates of logic are known as the law of uniformity of 
nature, and the law of the excluded middle. ‘The first of 
these laws is equivalent to the postulate of causality in na- 
ture. The second law is simply the familiar postulate that 
a given proposition must be either true or false. In the past 
these so-called laws have formed the basis of much of our 
reasoning. It seems to me, however, that they played no 
important part in the progress of modern science. The cause 
and effect postulate is only applicable to convergent phe- 
nomena. The second postulate in assuming that any propo- 
sition must be true or false implies that we attach absolute 
meanings to words or concepts. If concepts have meanings 
only in terms of the operations used to define them we can 
see that they are necessarily fuzzy. Take for example this 
statement, ‘“‘atoms are indestructible.” Is this true or false? 
The answer depends upon what aspect of atoms is considered. 
To the chemist the statement is as true as it ever was. But 
a physicist, studying radioactive changes, recognizes that 
some atoms undergo spontaneous disintegration or destruction. 
The fact is that the chemist and the physicist have no exact 
definitions of the word atom and they also do not know in 
any absolute sense what they mean by indestructible. 

Fortunately such questions no longer occupy much of the 
time of scientists, who are usually concerned with more con- 
crete problems which they endeavor to treat in common sense 
wavs. 

[t is often thought by the layman, and many of those who 
are working in so-called social sciences, that the field of 
science should be unlimited. That reason should take the 
place of intuition, that realism should replace emotions and 
that mortality is of value only so far as it can be justified by 
analytical reasoning. 

Human affairs are characterized by a complexity of a far 
higher order than that encountered ordinarily in the field of 
science. 

To avoid alternating periods of depression and prosperity 
economists propose to change our laws. They reason that 
such a change would eliminate the cause of the depressions. 
They endeavor to develop a science of economics by which 
sound solutions to such problems can be reached. 

I believe the field of application of science in such problems 
is extremely limited. A scientist has to define his problem 
and usually has to bring about simplified conditions for his 
experiments which exclude undesired factors. So the econo- 
mist has to invent an “economic man” who always does the 
thing expected of him. No two economists would agree ex- 
actly upon the characteristics of this hypothetical man and 
any conclusions drawn as to his behavior are of doubtful ap- 
plication to actual cases involving human beings. There is 
no logical scientific method for determining just how one can 
formulate such a problem or what factors one must exclude. 


It really comes down to a matter of common sense or good 
judgement. All too often wishful thinking determines the 
formulation of the problem. Thus, even if scientifically 
logical processes are applied to the problem the results may 
have no greater validity than that of the good or bad judge- 
ment involved in the original assumptions. 

Some of the difficulties involved in a scientific approach to 
economic problems is illustrated by the following: If we 
wish to analyze the cause of a depression (or for example, 
a war) we should ask ourselves what we mean by the word 
cause in this connection. In terms of operations the usual 
meaning of the word cause is something as follows: it is a 
common experience, in a study of convergent phenomena, that 
if a given set of physical conditions are brought about re- 
peatedly at different times, the same result occurs in each 
case. Except insofar as it is possible to repeat the experiment 
and get the same result it is impossible to give a definite 
meaning to the word cause. 

In the case of a depression, or a war, we logically need to 
produce, or at least to observe, a given set of possible antece- 
dent conditions and to see whether they are always followed 
by depressions. Since we cannot produce experimental de- 
pressions, nor have we sufficient observational data to enable 
us by statistical means to unravel the enormous number of 
factors involved, we must conclude that the word cause as 
applied to a depression has an extremely fuzzy meaning. 

When we consider the nature of human affairs it is to me 
obvious that divergent phenomena frequently play a role of 
vital importance. It is true that some of our historians 
cynically taught most of our college students from 1925 to 
1938 that wars, the rise and fall of a nation, etc. were de- 
termined by nearly cosmic causes. They tried to show that 
economic pressure, and power politics on the part of England 
or France, etc. would have brought the same result whether 
or not Kaiser Wilhelm or Hitler or any other individual or 
group of individuals had or had not acted the way they did. 
Germany, facing the world in a realistic way, was proved, 
almost scientifically to be justified in using ruthless methods 
—because of the energy and other characteristics of the Ger- 
man people they would necessarily acquire and should acquire 
a place in the sun greater than that of England, which was 
already inevitably on the downward path. 

I can see no justification whatever for such teaching that 
science proves that general causes (convergent phenomena) 
dominate in human affairs over the results of individual ac- 
tion (divergent phenomena). It is true that it is not pos- 
sible to prove one way or the other that human affairs are 
determined primarily by convergent phenomena. ‘The very 
existence of divergent phenomena almost precludes the pos- 
sibility of such proof. 

The mistaken overemphasis of convergent phenomena in 
human affairs, and the reliance on so-called scientific methods, 
has been responsible in large degree for much of the cynicism 
of the last few decades. 

The philosophy which seems to have made the German 
people such willing aggressors is allegedly based upon scien- 
tific realism. Almost any system of morality or immorality 
could receive support from the writing of Nietzsche, so in- 
consistent are they with one another. But his teachings, 
which purport to be based on the laws of natural selection, 
have led in Germany to a glorification of brute strength, 
with elimination of sympathy, love, toleration and all existing 
altruistic emotions. 

Darwin, himself, however, recognized that the higher 
social, moral and spiritual developments of mankind were 
factors which aided in survival. This is often referred to 
loosely as the law of the survival of the fittest. The concept 
of fitness seems, however, inherently rather fuzzy. Appar- 
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ently these individuals are fittest which possess characteristics 
that increase the probability that they shall survive. 

We often hear realists deplore the effects of charity which 
tend to keep the unfit alive. We are even told that the 
whole course of evolution may be revised in this way. 
Similar arguments could be used against the surgeon who 
removes an appendix or a doctor who uses a sulfa drug to 
cure pneumonia. 

But what is the need of developing a race immune to ap- 
pendicitis or pneumonia if we possess means for preventing 
their ill effects. The characteristics that determine fitness 
merely change from those of immunity to those which de- 
termine whether a race is able to provide good medical 
treatment. 

The coming victory of the United Nations will prove that 
survival of the nation may be prevented by an aggressive 
spirit, by a desire to conquer or enslave the world, or by 
intolerance, ruthlessness and cruelty. In fact there is no 
scientific reason why decency and morality may not prove 
to be vastly more important factors in survival than brutal 
strength. 

In spite of the fact that we can no longer justify a belief 
in absolute causation and must recognize the great importance 
of divergent phenomena in human life we still have to deal 
with causes and effects. After all we must plan for the 
future. We can do this, however, by estimating probabilities 
even where we do not believe that definite results will in- 
evitably follow. When our Army lands in North Africa its 
probable success depends on the carefulness of the prepara- 
tions and the quality of the strategy. But no amount of 
foresight can render success absolutely certain. 

It does not seem to me that we need be discouraged if 
science is not capable of solving all problems even in the 
distant future. I see no objection to recognizing that the 
field of science is limited. 

In the complicated situations of life we have to solve 


numerous problems and make many decisions. It is absurd 
to think that reason should be our guide in all cases. Reason 
is too slow and too difficult. We often do not have the nec- 
essary data. Or we cannot simplify our problems sufficiently 
to apply the methods of reasoning. What then must we do? 
Why not do what the human race always has done—use the 
abilities we have—use common sense, judgment and ex- 
perience. We often underrate the importance of intuition. 

In almost every scientific problem which I have succeeded 
in solving, even those that have involved days or months of 
work, the final solution has come to my mind in a fraction 
of a second by a process which is not consciously one of 
reasoning. Such intuitive ideas are often wrong. The good 
must be weeded out from the bad—sometimes by common 
sense or judgment—other times by reasoning. The power 
of the human mind is far greater than one ordinarily thinks. 
We can often size up a situation, or judge the character of 
a man by the expression of his face or by his acts in a way 
that would be quite impossible to describe in words. 

People differ greatly in their ability to reach correct con- 
clusions by such methods. Our superstitions and the present 
popularity of astrology prove how often our minds make 
blunders. Since we have to live with our minds, however, 
we should train them, develop them, censor them—but let 
us not restrict them by trying to regulate our lives solely 
by science or by reason. 

Our morality is a kind of summation of the wisdom and 
experience of our race. It comes to us largely through 
tradition or religion. Some people justify evil things on the 
basis of morality—but by and large a recognition of right 
and wrong, even if these concepts are sometimes fuzzy, has 
proved to be of incalculable value to mankind. The phil- 
osophical, metaphysical or even scientific analysis of the prin- 
ciples of ethics has not proved particularly fruitful. A sense 
of morality and decency, although not scientific, may be a 
major factor in winning the war. 


A National Will 


WE HAVE COME A LONG WAY FAST 


By GEORGE T. HUNT, Head of the History Department, Cleveland College of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Delivered at a University Convocation, December 7, 1942 


T has been much in my mind in the last three years— 
and I do not doubt that it has occurred often to many 
of you, that men in time of crisis are, or appear to be, 

somewhat hesitant, doubtful and confused. It may also have 
occurred to you that men in crisis are never so doubtful and 
hesitant as they may appear to be. The man or the nation 
that appears to halt, irresolute before a choice, has usually 
made the choice, and is waiting only for the proper moment 
to make it known. Anyone who has advised undergraduates 
knows how seldom they really don’t know what they want, 
and how often they want information on how to get it. 
With equal truth, anyone who has observed the way of 
nations, has observed that in great or perilous moments there 
is observable a national will. And he has observed that this 
“national will” rides through, with or without argument or 
even in spite of it. 

There are those who call this phenomenon emotional, and 
are satisfied with that. Others remark that while it may be 
emotional, in the sense that it is not calculated at the mo- 
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ment, the power that drives the man or the nation forward 
is its history; that no man or nation can possibly escape its 
past; that none ever has escaped its past, and that the choice 
made by Britain in June of 1940, the choice made by the 
United States in 1914 and again in 1939—and I say that we 
really chose in those years—the choice made by de Gaulle, 
and the French fleet—all those choices were inevitable, 
granted a choice at all, for they were made generations ago. 
It isn’t asking too much of the imagination—or placing too 
great a strain upon credulity, to reflect that the choice of the 
United States in this war was decided when Crispus Attucks 
fell in the streets of Boston, for it simply was not in our his- 
tory to make any other choice. 

Men and nations, no less than children, want simple 
answers. Tormented by the responsibility of possessing an 
intellect a man knows in his heart that no truthful answer 
is simple. He knows that the aims of a nation are infinitely 
complex and somewhat hazy. He knows that in a haze, as at 
night, all cats are gray, but he wishes terribly that all cats 
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were either black or white, and he proposes, for the sake of 
simplicity, to assume that they are. More than that, he 
knows that so far as he is concerned, there can be little modi- 
fication of the aims of a two-ton bomb, and that a bayonet 
has very few “qualifying factors.” His opinions must, for 
the duration of the crisis, be as much to the point as his 
weapons; as much to the point as his government that has 
had done with “qualifying factors” and he is interested only 
in least common denominators. A man in crisis is supremely 
interested in least common denominators—in common fac- 
tors that tie all his people and their allies together. Out of 
that need for a realization of common factors are born the 
general concepts of a war. 

One great historian remarked that the fundamental cause 
of the American Revolution was a difference of opinion as to 
the nature of the British Empire—one group holding that it 
was and ought to be a federation, with sovereign power re- 
siding in its parts—the other group holding that it was and 
ought to be a union, with sovereign power only in the crown. 

In somewhat the same manner it might be said that the 
tundamental issue of this war is a difference of opinion as to 
the nature of mankind—one group holding that men are 
creatures in God’s image—the other group holding that men 
are literate and articulate swine. Our enemies seem dedi- 
cated to the proposition that men would rather live on their 
knees than die erect, and that no price is too great to pay for 
life. 

There is great doubt that our enemies have the same ulti- 
mate confidence in their belief that we have, or that they 
could maintain it very long if they did win. When one 
maintains that men are fundamentally beasts interested only 
in food and life—self-respect itself must die by that con- 
cept, and the concept of the “master race” cannot be enough 
to maintain it. We are perfectly confident that men would 
ultimately reject totally every particular of Nazi philosophy, 
but “ultimately” is still too long. We will not give forty 
generations to prove that that is true; if we do not know 
that now, everything in our history is false, and if it is, we 
do not particularly wish to live. Therefore we fight; and 
while we formally entered the war one year ago today, it 
was our war even before the death of Crispus Attucks; it 
may have been our war as long ago as Plymouth, or James- 
town, or Runnymede—we don’t know—but all of these con- 
clusions must have been in the mind of the Rev. Fr. Gan- 
non, S. J., when he addressed the students of Fordham Uni- 
versity last September with the simple phrase, which in seven 
words expresses almost all the thoughts that I have ex- 
pressed to you—“It was our war all the time.” 

On this anniversary, it probably isn’t possible to see just 
where we are in relation to this war, for we are still too far 
down the slope, and for our leadership to release to us accu- 
rate information as to just how far we have come would of 
course be aiding the enemy. We can’t even judge with any 
accuracy the importance of the events of the last six weeks. 
What we know now to have been the decisive battle of the 
American Revolution was fought during the first part of the 
war, and probably no one could tell then that it was decisive. 

It is entirely possible that the events of the past six weeks 
have been decisive in this war. It is even more than remotely 
possible that they have been the most important six weeks in 
the history of the world since the battle of Adrianople, 
which opened Rome to the barbarians more than fifteen cen- 
turies ago (for there were barbarians north of the Danube 
even in those days). But it is also possible that they may 
have been comparatively meaningless. Historians of the 
future may say that the decision in this war was reached in 
the skies over Britain, or before Stalingrad, or even in some 
spot we can’t as yet identify. We are still too close to the 





forest to see anything much but trees, so far as the general 
picture of the war is concerned. 

But there are some things that we do know, and there are 
some things that we may venture to measure, and it would 
seem that this anniversary day is a most appropriate time to 
look back over a year, or even over three years, to see what 
progress we have made that we can discern and estimate. It 
is probably not only appropriate, but desirable that we do 
this, for if we don’t we are likely to be unaware of what 
we have done. We are likely to be like a man dropping with 
a parachute, or floating in a boat in a swift stream, traveling 
pretty fast, but unaware of any sense of motion. 

Three years ago, it is probably an understatement to say 
that we were unaware. Unaware, not because we were 
either unintelligent or uninformed or so very badly led, but 
unaware as sane men are, most of the time, of criminal and 
insane perversion, even though it is present in every sig- 
nificant community. For that matter, neither was anyone 
else aware enough to be of much effect. 

While sane men found themselves unable to believe either 
the assurances or signatures of Germany and Japan, they 
found it equally impossible to believe their avowed inten- 
tions of evil even when those intentions were ardently pro- 
claimed. Men who could believe those things without seeing 
them would necessarily be most unhappy men. 

We viewed the beginning of the war with a confusion that 
seems almost incredible today, and with a lack of preparation 
that makes us shudder now when we realize what might have 
happened. Our military and naval men tell us now, in their 
report on Pearl Harbor, that had the Japanese tried, their 
capture of the Hawaiian Islands would have been a cer- 
tainty, and that with that capture could have gone the 
greater portion of the Pacific fleet. 

It makes one a little solemn to speculate on what might 
have been had Japan struck our west coast in 1939 as hard 
as they struck the Pacific in 1941; or what would have hap- 
pened to us with our standing army of 174,000 men. 


“Fenced by our careful fathers, ringed by our quiet seas, 
Long did we wake in comfort, and long lie down at ease, 
Till we said of strife—what is it? Of the sword— 

it is far from our ken, 
And we made a sport of our shrunken hosts, and a mock 
of our arméd men.” 


Probably our confusion was in part humiliation; an 
instant realization that this was our war and that we couldn’t 
avoid battle even if we wished, and a sense of insufficiency 
at being unable to do anything about it. I don’t need to re- 
mind you of our divided councils of two years ago; of how 
we were told that Britain must go down and should go 
down; that we not only couldn’t win if we entered, but were 
unable to get into condition to win; that to fight meant dis- 
aster; that we could do business with Hitler and ought to; 
that we ought to and would have to accept conquest by Ger- 
many under the tile of “The Wave of the future.” 

You'll remember, of course, how we began to build an 
army (the first peace-time draft in the history of this nation) 
and how our young men grumbled at having to use flour- 
sacks for bombs, and shout “bang” in a not very convincing 
imitation of the sounds of battle. 

We of the University will remember for a long time 
how politicians who had made careers out of crippling our 
armed services, along with “cosmic columnists” who must 
have palatable explanations for everything, turned upon the 
colleges as having been the cause of all this. We had edu- 
cated a generation of cynics, we were told—young men who 
had no love of country and only scorn for the profession of 
arms, little physique and small courage, if any. 
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If we had not failed, we of the colleges, we were told, 
young soldiers might prefer sacks of flour to live bombs, 
and might enjoy shouting “bang.” It is out of that swamp 
of misery that we have risen since the 7th of last December. 

We should not forget the depths of that misery today, for 
it is one of the criterions by which we can measure how far 
we have come—but equally—we might realize that that con- 
fusion and humiliation and doubt of a year and one day past, 
seemed worse at the time and seem worse now than they 
really were. 

We might remember that through all that we were mak- 
ing head with considerable speed. There had never been 
much confusion in the executive department as to the issues 
in this war or our place in it. While our Lindberghs and our 
Nyes and our Wheelers had been screaming, we had passed 
our Lend-Lease Act, we had scrapped our Neutrality policy, 
we were raising and equipping an army with incredible 
speed, and the young men who grumbled—well, they grum- 
bled but they stuck, and the screaming of the critics was at 
things we kept right on doing anyway. 

Wherever there was an opportunity to see how the people 
felt, the people were together. 

When the Japanese struck Pearl Harbor, they brought 
maturity to all the resolutions we had been making for two 
years, and they brought an end to any lingering doubts that 
we might have had about our place in this war and our rela- 
tion to each other. In less than sixty seconds they produced 
a nationalism and a unity they should have been at great 
pains to avoid. They silenced obstructionists, they identified 
traitors as traitors and identified leaders as leaders indeed. 
And perhaps more important for our future, they ended the 
illusion two decades old that peace was divisible, that any 
nation could ultimately profit through the miseries of others, 
and that international villainies are matters that properly 
concern only the immediate victims. 

After six months of nothing but defeat and retreat, dur- 
ing which time it sometimes seemed that nothing was being 
accomplished or ever would be accomplished in time, we 
come to the first anniversary of Pearl Harbor with the 
realization—almost astonishing—that we really have done 
very well; better than either our enemies, or our allies or we 
ourselves believed we could do. 

It is too early for boasting (it will always be too early for 
that) but it is late enough for us to see what we have accom- 
plished in a year, and it is a delightful sight. 


On the military and naval side alone— 

We have put into uniform and armed somewhere near 
the total number of men enlisted in the first German war 
—and sent near to a million of them overseas. We have 
had a major share in planning, preparing and carrying out 
the conquest of a vital territory with a speed and precision 
unsurpassed by nations that called themselves military—a 
name we never gave ourselves. 


On the naval side— 

We don’t know yet the full score, but after the initial de- 
feats at Pearl Harbor and in the Java sea, it is entirely 
possible that in the Coral Sea, at Midway Island and in the 
fighting off Guadalcanal, we have with half a navy, fought 
the greatest naval war in history. We haven’t won it yet, 
but it is doubtful if in tonnage of ships sunk and enemy 
dead, there is any six months in naval history that will com- 
pare with our great sea-war in the Pacific—with half a 
navy. 

We might remember, too, that this was our maiden effort 
in modern times. We had never faced a genuinely first-rate 
naval power. We weren’t at Jutland, and our sea-victory of 
1917 and 1918 was fought with a powerful ally against sub- 


marines. We were confident, of course, that we had a great 
navy. We remembered that the only sea-fight Japan ever 
won (the battle of Tsushima Straits against Russia) was 
won with Yankee gunners. But we couldn’t snow until our 
navy had met the enemy gun to gun and ship to ship—and 
on this anniversary we are not only proud and confident, 
but a little stunned with that pride—at the daring, skill and 
deadliness of our navy. 

Neither do we have the score on our aircraft, but if the 
Japanese Zero is a better pursuit plane than our P-40, and 
if the figures released give any indication of what the score 
probably is—we wonder what manner of men they are who 
are flying those P-40’s. Our flyers seem to have stripped the 
Japanese fleet of its carriers, among others; our allies testify 
that our Fortresses bomb with “fantastic accuracy” without 
fighter protection, and they have called our Consolidated 
B-24 the best all-purpose bomber in the world. 

Our department of State, which a year ago was under 
extremely heavy attack by men who should have known 
better has piled triumph on triumph in the past year. That 
department won and held the confidence of Latin America. 
That department furnished to the War and Navy depart- 
ments accurate information of the intentions of the Japanese 
government and almost timed that treacherous attack. Ridi- 
culed for its policy of “appeasement” it has proved itself as 
toughminded, as resolute and as realistic as the Wilhelm- 
strasse and contributed perhaps the major share of our North 
African victory. We are proud that our department of State 
could hold its peace under attack—a thing sometimes more 
dificult than to plan victories. 

We aren’t permitted to know very much about the suc- 
cesses of our secret services, but we see that sabotage—while 
fighting an enemy that specialized in sabotage—is an insig- 
nificant item in our production record. We have the word 
of the Russians, publicly given, that of all the Americans 
in Russia—consular and diplomatic agents, correspondents, 
attaches and travelers—not one was a spy. If that is not 
true, it is a very good record, for the Russians are not 
unsophisticated about things like that. But if it is true, it is 
still singular that the FBI is able to report the time of night 
and the weather in which a Nazi agent sailed from France 
aboard a submarine, and apparently gets a transcript of the 
credentials earned by graduates of the German school of 
espionage and sabotage. 

In industrial production—during our one year of war our 
whole economy has been ripped from its foundations and re- 
built on the design of total war. Our people, turning from 
peace to war, have experienced a complete upheaval, and 
while much has been said about confusion—you don’t pro- 
duce 49,000 aircraft, 32,000 tanks, 9,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping while in the process of complete re-organization— 
while you are utterly confused. There is a pattern in that 
confusion, and when the tumult and the shouting seems the 
loudest, we can remember the cold facts of what we have 
done in one year, and realize that American industrial 
genius that was once the world’s wonder is still the world’s 
wonder. Our enemies, in spite of their avowed passion for 
order, and self-confessed genius for organization and years or 
generations of preparation, have never come close to doing in 
one year what we have done in the year just past. 

Perhaps our greatest satisfaction has been in our per- 
sonnel. These young men who grumbled, but stuck, were 
very grim at reveille on the morning of December 8, 1941. 
We've been telling a lot of them goodby since then and see- 
ing them on their furloughs before going overseas, and they 
ail have the same thing to tell—their training is good; their 
weapons are good; their officers are good; and they want to 
fight. They say that already, war is the reality and that 
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civilian life seems a little strange. Yes, they wanted their 
furloughs badly—but they want to get back to the war. 
They are perfectly certain that no troops in the world can 
beat them, and they want to be about their business. 

This, I think, is significant. The men of my age, who 
once went out to another war, are very quick to say that 
this is a better army than ours was, even comparatively, and 
we are likely to be rather severe critics. Somehow, it seems 
that this generation has not been ruined, in the colleges or 
anywhere else, and perhaps that—speaking as a nation, as a 
community or as an institution, is our greatest pride. 

It is true that the American college is changed greatly 
from what it was one year ago. If there is such a thing as 
a typical college it probably looks something like this— 

Its enrollment is down from 10 to 20 per cent. 

Its graduate school and its law school, if any, are down 
one half or more. 

Its freshman class is unusually large, but the deans are 
wondering what the draft will do to that class. 

There are many more men in uniform on the campus. 

About 10 per cent of the faculty have left for war service. 

The curriculum is beginning to look a little bare of what 
used to be called “luxury” courses, and research scholars are 
teaching basic work for the first time in years. 

The technical courses are crowded and entrance require- 
ments are down. 

New courses have been instituted and forums and exten- 
sion centers have been organized, with the community and 
the college each being much more sharply aware of the 
other. 

‘The administrations are hopeful that the usefulness of the 
college as a pre-induction center will be so extended that it 
will become the center of a total training for total war. 

‘There is more apparent a purposefulness and a restless- 
ness in both faculty and students due to the uncertainty of 
both status and tenure, and the college hopes that when the 
final blue-print of its war functions is complete, it will be a 
long-range blue-print which will consider civilian as well as 
military needs. 


But what is perhaps most important to students and staff 
is that we have discovered in this year of war that we were 
not on the wrong track; that free men can beat herd-men at 
their own game; that free men need not accept any “wave of 
the future” spawned in human slavery; that free men are 
the wave of the future; that the things we thought were 
true are still true, and that even though all is not right with 
the world, “God is still in his heaven.” 

No disaster is wholly disaster, and no trial, no matter 
how great, is without its compensations. War, like depres- 
sion, calls the turn on a great deal of shoddy thinking and 
careless doing, and it burns out and away a great deal of 
waste tissue that was unhealthy and encumbering. 

In this one year, we have seen American enterprise in a 
dozen different forms re-justify and re-establish itself in 
American faith. Industrial enterprise has put into the 
hands of our young men weapons that are possibly the best 
known in war in formidable and increasing quantity beside 
supplying our allies. Personal enterprise has used those 
weapons well. We have done it the hard way and we are 
still doing it the hard way, but in the doing, we will not 
only have justified our institutions to all mankind, but we 
will have recaptured within ourselves anything we may 
have lost in the years of peace. 

We are sure, moreover, that when we win we shall never 
be drunk with power or with the assumption of our superior- 
ity as men, for we have not only gone to war against those 
concepts—we recognize, on this anniversary that our oppor- 
tunity to win was given to us, in Russia and China, by the 
uncomplaining sacrifice of millions of patient, anonymous 
lives, and that our British allies, who have, like ourselves, 
suffered grievous defeats, have performed one of the great- 
est military—as well as spiritual—miracles in the history of 
human conflict. 

May I suggest that out of all the things we have learned 
and done in this past year, and they are many and great, the 
greatest is that the things we thought were true about us 
and our country—were really true, and in the future, God 
helping us, we shall never forget that. 


Our Foreign Policy 


HAS IT PROVED TO BE ADVANTAGEOUS TO AMERICAN CITIZENS? 


By SUMNER WELLES, Under Secretary of State 
Delivered at the Dedication of the Sara Delano Roosevelt Memorial at Historic St. Paul’s Church, 
Eastchester, Mount Vernon, New York, December 6, 1942 
Broadcast by National Broadcasting Company 


FE are meeting this evening in St. Paul’s Church at 

Eastchester, New York, to pay tribute to the 

memory of Sara Delano Roosevelt, the great mother 
great son. 

By the erection of this memorial to Mrs. Roosevelt, gen- 
erations still to come will remember that it was largely due 
to her devoted interest and assistance that there was made 
possible the restoration of this historic church—the Shrine to 
the Bill of Rights—a sanctuary that has always since 1733 
been identified in the minds of the people of the United 
States with that great right later established in our Consti- 
tution—the freedom of the press. 

For nine years Mrs. Roosevelt was the chairman of the 
restoration Committee which at length succeeded in the 
task of renewing this grand memorial of our colonial days, 


of a 


so that it now stands once again in its original beauty. To 
that task Mrs. Roosevelt gave of herself generously and un- 
tiringly as she did in so many countless ways, and for so 
many worthy causes, throughout the years of her life. 

Mrs. Roosevelt was the life-long friend of some of us 
gathered here. And I think we feel her gracious presence 
very near to us as we meet in this old church that was so 
close to her heart. None of us who had the privilege of her 
friendship can ever fail to be grateful for it. For no more 
loyal, no more devoted and unselfish friend could any man 
or woman have. Her transparent integrity of soul and mind, 
her radiant goodness, her charm of personality, and above all 
else perhaps, her love for her fellow-men, have engraved her 
image deep in the hearts of all of us. That image will not 
grow dim. 
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We are gathered together in these dedication ceremonies 
on the eve of the first anniversary of that treacherous attack 
upon the United States which involved our people in this 
great world war which has engulfed all of the continents of 
the earth. 

It is a solemn moment as we think back over the crowded 
history of these past twelve months, during which our 
united people and their Government have made the supreme 
effort to preserve the freedom with which this land of ours 
has been blessed, and to turn the tides of battle towards the 
ultimate victory of the great cause which we uphold—the 
cause of human liberty. 

We think back to those first difficult months when we had 
to achieve the readjustment of our national life, in all of its 
phases, so as to insure an all-out war effort, and of the 
months thereafter when the long and difficult task of translat- 
ing military and naval plans into accomplishment had to be 
realized. Now at the end of this twelve-month period, the 
strategy which our Government has been devising has be- 
come clear. The successes of our military and naval forces 
and of those of the peoples who are fighting at our side have 
instilled in us new hope and renewed conviction. It may well 
be, however, that a dark and anxious time may yet have to 
be traversed before the ultimate victory, which we know we 
will attain, is won. Until that time, the efforts, the devotion, 
and the sacrifices of every one of us must be consecrated to 
the supreme task of winning the war. 

But there are many of us today who are thinking back 
further than the anniversary of Pearl Harbor. They are 
thinking back over the past quarter of a century and are 
asking themselves whether this shattering world upheaval 
in which all of mankind is engaged was in fact inevitable. 

They are asking themselves: if, at the conclusion of the 
last world war, the Government of the United States, in 
association with the other governments of free peoples, had 
sought the ideal which Woodrow Wilson once held up before 
the eyes of the people of this country—‘a universal dominion 
of right by such a concert of free peoples as shall bring 
peace and safety to all nations and make the world itself at 
last free” —would this tragedy have come to pass? 

The foreign policy of any nation must inevitably be a 
policy of self-interest. The foreign policy of the United 
States should ever be a policy based upon that course and 
upon those principles which, in the judgment of the Amer- 
ican people themselves, will most clearly further the indi- 
vidual interest of their country, and the general welfare of 
the people of the United States. 

And I think a question that we can well afford to ask 
ourselves, on the eve of the anniversary of our entrance into 
the present war, is whether the policy pursued by the people 
of the United States during the years subsequent to the end 
of the last world war has proved in any sense to be to the 
interest or to the individual advantage of the American 
people. During that period we refused to assume the slight- 
est measure of responsibility for the maintenance of world 
order. During the greater portion of that period we divorced 
ourselves from almost every form of cooperation with other 
powers, and as a people and as a government we stood aside 
while the forces which resulted in Hitlerism and all that 
which Hitlerism implies were shaping themselves. We stood 
aside pretending to ourselves that the United States could 
keep itself secure and free from danger even if all the rest 
of the world went up in flames. 

From the standpoint of narrow and selfish self-interest 
alone, there are two straight questions which we might well 
ask ourselves. 


The cost of our participation in the war and of our mili- 


tary and naval production will burden the United States 
with a staggering national debt which must be paid by the 
taxpayers of this country. To win this struggle we are 
necessarily diverting the greater portion of our tremendous 
productive capacity into channels of destruction, not those 
of construction, and the debt burden which will have been 
created will inevitably affect the manner of life of every one 
of us and will inevitably diminish the opportunity for the 
progressive advancement of the generation to come. 

Would we not as a people have been better advised if we 
had been willing twenty years ago to join with the other free 
peoples of the earth in promoting an international order 
which would have maintained the peace of the world, and 
which could have prevented the rise of those conditions which 
have resulted in the total war of today? Is it conceivable 
that the material sacrifices which we might have been called 
upon to undertake to maintain world order in those earlier 
years could have involved a thousandth part of the material 
sacrifices which we are called upon today to undertake? 

And the second question we may well ask ourselves is a 
question which hits straight at every family in the United 
States which has a father, or a son, or a brother serving this 
country today in the armed forces of the United States. Had 
the American people been willing a generation ago to bear 
their fair share of responsibility for the maintenance of 
world order, would our men today be forced to offer up 
their lives in order that they may insure the preservation of 
the independence and the security of their fellow citizens? 

Already we hear again the voices of those who decry all 
forms of practical international cooperation. Already we 
can see the efforts of those who would make this fundamental 
issue, the issue of our national future, a question of party 
politics. Already we can once more follow the machinations 
of those special privilege interests which would again turn 
the policy of the United States into one of narrow isolation, 
because of their belief that they themselves would profit 
through such a course. 

Surely this is a question which transcends the bounds of 
any aspect of party and any claim of material advantage by 
a special few. 

Today we are fighting this war in the closest collabora- 
tion with the governments joined with us. Our military 
operations, so successfully carried out recently on different 
fronts, have required effective cooperation and understand- 
ing with our allies. The very conduct of the war makes it 
indispensable that this form of agreement as to the strategy 
of our military and naval undertakings be continued by all 
of the governments of the United Nations. Our own se- 
curity depends upon it. 

We realize now that in this war this form of association 
of free peoples, struggling to preserve their liberty, is vitally 
necessary for the safety of our nation. 

Do we realize that an association of the free peoples 
of the United Nations when the war is won is just as essen- 
tial to the future security of this country? 

Surely we must assure ourselves when we achieve the 
victory for which we are fighting that this free people of 
ours, joined with the other free peoples who are fighting 
at our side, will see to it that the necessary measures of 
international cooperation are undertaken so that this catas- 
trophe will not occur again. 

In this shrine dedicated to the freedoms which we, the 
American people, by an inalienable right enjoy, we may 
well dedicate ourselves to the supreme task of the creation 
in the future of a world in which all peoples may in truth 
be free—free from the fear of war and assured of the right 
to live out their lives in safety and in peace. 
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Economic Stabilization—A Management View 


THE PEOPLE WILL DECIDE WHAT THEY WANT 


By T. F. JOYCE, Vice President R.C.A. Manufacturing Co. 
Delivered before the Society for the Advancement of Management, New York City, December 4, 1942 


HEN Mr. Foster, of your program committee, 

invited me to take part in your program this after- 

noon on the subject: “Economic Stabilization—A 
‘Tool for Good Management,” I said: “I’m sorry, I’m not 
qualified to talk on the subject of economic stabilization. 
I’m not an economist. I’m not a financial expert. I am 
not the spokesman for business. I’m not the spokesman 
for the management of RCA.” 

But Mr. Foster persisted, and the evidence of his good 
salesmanship is that I am here. 

Before saying “yes” to Mr. Foster’s urgings, I asked him 
to change the title of the subject to “Economic Stabilization 

A Management View.” Thus, the views that I express 
to you this afternoon are the views of an individual engaged 
in business management. What percentage of business man- 
agement would agree with those views, I do not know. 

Not only are there many divergent views on this subject 
in the field of business management, but there are equally 
as divergent views on the part of government economic 
planners and other economists. Frankly, the more I read 
on the subject, the more I become confused. But all of 
the writing and study and discussion on the subject of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, with which must be associated Economic 
Planning, is not wasted. It is-part of the very necessary 
process of education on this vitally important subject—edu- 
cation of the leadership of our nation: i.e., the leadership 
in all walks of life—political, labor, business, education, 
religion, etc., and, too, it is educating the public, which is 
extremely important. Any plan for economic stabilization 
or economic planning must have the support of both groups 
if it is to be successful. That support can only be brought 
about by increasing the knowledge and understanding of the 
subject by more and more people. 

As a result of the assignment given to me by Mr. Foster, 
| know a little more about the subject than before he talked 
to me. And as I am learning a little more each day, week 
or month about the subject, so, too, are millions of other 
Americans. Discussions on radio programs, the reports on 
meetings of this character in the newspapers, articles in our 
great magazines, books and discussion groups are all adding 
to the sum total of knowledge and understanding of the 
subject and, therefore, enable the people to draw more in- 
telligent conclusions as to the course of action that they 
should take. 

Some might ask: “Isn’t all that we need an understand- 
ing and agreement on an Economic Stabilization Plan by 
the leadership of our country?” 

My answer is: “No.” 

There must be an understanding of such a plan by the 
public. For, if the public does not understand the plan, it 
will fail to support the plan. And if it fails to support the 
plan, the plan cannot succeed. 

In discussing economic stabilization and economic plan- 
ning, we are not, as I see it, primarily concerned with the 
operation of such planning during war time. To begin 
with, we already have economic planning and economic 
stabilization. They are being supported by the public. As 
a matter of fact, the Gallup Polls have consistently shown 
that the public has been ahead of Washington in its recog- 


nition of the need for economic control for the successful 
prosecution of the war and that the public has been prepared 
to make whatever sacrifices were required to carry such 
plans into effect. The only discussion of economic planning 
and economic stabilization during war time that would be 
appropriate, as I see it, is the degree to which and the intelli- 
gence with which such plans are carried out. 

The man in the street is thinking ahead to the time when 
this war is going to be over. And because the average 
American is an optimist, he doesn’t think that this war is 
going to last forever. So, what about economic planning 
and economic stabilization when peace comes? 

Even if | could intelligently discuss all of the aspects of 
economic planning and economic stabilization from a man- 
agement point of view, which I am not qualified to do, there 
wouldn’t be enough time on your program this afternoon to 
cover the subject. Lengthy text books have been written 
on the subject—but in the books and articles that I have 
read, I have failed to find much said on one very important 
aspect of the subject—namely, public attitude. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I saw nothing, but that may be due to my limited 
reading on the subject. In a dictatorship, public attitude 
is not very important, for it can be kept under control by 
those in power by the simple means of the bayonet, the 
pistol, and the hangman’s rope. But we are fighting to pre- 
serve what we call Democracy, the freedom of the individual. 

The titanic struggle that is going on in the world is to 
determine whether or not the state control of political, mili- 
tary and economic affairs, which Japan, Germany and Italy 
call “the New Order,” shall prevail over, insofar as we are 
concerned, Democracy. The principle which guides the 
rulers of Japan, Germany and Italy is that the state is 
supreme and that the citizens are the slaves of the state. 
With that view, we do not agree, for it is to us a reversion 
to the tyranny of old. Americans believe that the state is 
the servant of the people—not the people the servant of the 
state. 

The other day, I was talking with a government repre- 
sentative from Washington about post-war problems. In 
answer to one of my questions, he said: “Oh, we’ve got that 
all figured out. We'll take care of that with our PP Plan.” 

In my ignorance, I said to him: “What do you mean 
‘PP Pian’”? 

“Why, Post Priorities Plan,” he replied. 

“We have a materials control plan to take care of mate- 
rials allocation after the war. You'll be told how much 
material you can have. We'll tell all your competitors how 
much material they can have. And we will tell all the other 
manufacturers in the United States how much material they 
can have.” 

I said to him: ““That’s very interesting. 
to be able to carry out the plan?” 

His assured reply was: “Certainly. Why, did you ever 
hear of so-and-so (naming a big government economic plan- 
ner)? He’s got this thing all blueprinted right down to 
the last detail. Sure, we'll be able to carry it out. You and 
every other manufacturer will be told exactly what you can 
and cannot do.” 

I said to my friend from Washington: “Maybe Joe 
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Kakolovitch will have something to say about how much 
you will be able to tell us what to do and what not to do.” 

Whereupon he inquired, “Who is Joe Kakolovitch? I 
haven’t heard of him around Washington.” 

I told him that Joe was just about the most powerful 
man in the United States; that is, so long as the United 
States continues to be a democracy. Joe Kakolovitch is 
just one of the plain people of the United States—one of 
136 million. His vote and the votes of millions like him 
determine what our economic policies will be in the post-war 
period. 

My friend from Washington was not a politician. He 
was a government employee. If he were a politician, he 
would have agreed that Joe was a pretty important fellow 
in the American scheme of things. But he didn’t agree that 
Joe was important. 
portant. Now, any political leader knows that Joe has one 
vote at the polls and that his vote is just as important as 
Vice President Wallace’s or Robert Nathan’s or General 
Marshall’s or Donald Nelson’s or Mr. Sloan’s of General 
Motors. 

I said to my friend from Washington: “Let’s see what 
may happen when the war is over if the government con- 
tinues the economic control of the people. 

“Joe and millions like him, during the war period, have 
been making big money in war industries. But they couldn’t 
spend the money for the things that they desired, for they 
were no longer available—automobiles, refrigerators, radio 
sets, new bathtubs and a hundred and one other items. Joe 
and millions like him have been exhorted by government 
leaders to buy War Bonds so that when peace comes, they 
can buy the products for which they have always longed. 
So peace comes, as we know that it ultimately will. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Kakolovitch, one generation re- 
moved from Europe, are real, honest-to-goodness American 
citizens—the kind that are the bulwark of our country. The 
day after the whistles blow, proclaiming that the war is 
over, Joe and Mrs. Joe decide not to go to work at the 
war plant, where both of them have been working six or 
seven days a week for many, many months. They are going 
to take the day off—to go down town to buy some of the 
things for which they have been buying War Bonds. Mrs. 
Kakolovitch, for months and months, has been dreaming 
of the day when she could replace her old ice box with a 
gleaming new white electric refrigerator. But the dealer 
doesn’t have an electric refrigerator. However, he can 
take Mr. and Mrs. Joe’s order for one, saying at the same 
time: ‘We've been told by the manufacturer that in two 
or three months we can expect some shipments.’ 

“Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Kakolovitch have a sinking feeling 
around the heart. But they understand. And, after all, 
two or three months will not be long in going by. 

“What Mr. and Mrs. Kakolovitch did not know that 
day or that week was that there were hundreds of thou- 
sands of others who were disappointed because they, too, 
could not buy an electric refrigerator. All they could get 
were promises of future delivery. 

“While Mr. and Mrs. Kakolovitch were working long 
hours in war industries, Mr. and Mrs. Smith were work- 
ing and sacrificing and saving, too. For what? For a new 
automobile. And the day after the war is over, or the next 
week or month, Mr. and Mrs. Smith are going shopping 
for their new automobile. They, too, will be disappointed. 
For they will learn the same story that Mr. and Mrs. 
Kakolovitch have learned—except in this instance, they will 
be told that they will have to wait five or six months for 
the automobile. There will be millions of Mr. and Mrs. 
Smiths who will hear the same story. 


The economic planners were all im- . 


“Mr. Harper, like millions of others, has been working 
in a war industry. In this case, at Camden, New Jersey. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harper don’t have a home. They live in a 
trailer. Space is cramped. Facilities are primitive. And 
a trailer is a mighty cold place to spend a winter in Camden, 
New Jersey. But they are. This is war. They are willing 
to make the sacrifice. Besides, Mr. Harper is making big 
money. And, wisely, he and Mrs. Harper are following 
the government’s advice by putting their savings into War 
Bonds—dreaming every night of the time when the war will 
be over and they can build a little home—a home where 
their son and daughter can each have a room to themselves 
and not have to sleep in a double bunk. 

“The war is over now. And Mr. and Mrs. Harper are 
off to see a building contractor. Oh, what a disappointment! 
The building contractor is honest. He says: ‘Gee, I’d like to 
start building right away for you, but it will be months be- 
fore I can get the materials to complete your home—bath- 
tubs, furnace, radiators, door hinges, locks, nails and the 
hundred and one other items that go into a home.’ But Mr. 
and Mrs. Harper want to get their order placed. And the 
contractor says: ‘Maybe in three or four months I'll be able 
to start building.’ There will be millions of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harpers. 

“The war is over. Corporal Brown, Private Jones, Sea- 
man Edgar—millions and millions of American boys who 
have been fighting to ‘preserve the American way of life’ 
are being demobilized. Yes, being demobolized much faster 
than the economic planners had planned. Why? Because 
the fight is over. They want to get back home. Oh, the 
economic planners won’t let that happen? The Army and 
Navy won’t let them out right away? Then the avalanche 
starts. Mothers. Fathers. Sweethearts. Brothers. Sisters. 
Relatives—yes, all of them—start writing to their Congress- 
men and Senators. Please. Please. We need our boy at 
home. His mother is sick. His sweetheart is anxious to get 
married—to start to raise a family. He has done his job. 
The war is over. The Congressman understands. Yes, he 
understands that behind every letter is the power of any- 
where from two to ten to twenty votes—depending upon 
how many relatives and how many close friends Corporal 
Brown or Private Jones or Seaman Edgar has. 

“And if the Congressman does not understand? Well, 
there’s an election just ahead. Harry Smith is running 
against the incumbent Congressman. Harry’s platform? 
It’s very simple. One the people can understand much 
easier than the textbooks on the subject: ‘The Consequences 
of Demobilization on Employment, Price Stabilization and 


Economic Policy.’ Harry’s platform reaches the heart! It’s 
simply, ‘J’ll have your boy home by Christmas.’ 
“You say that’s not right? Maybe that’s so. But this 


is politics. ‘I’ll have your boy home by Christmas’ will get 
the votes. Remember the election promises of the 1940 cam- 
paign by the leaders of both parties ? 

“So Corporal Brown and Private Jones and First Class 
Seaman Edgar come marching home. That is, if we still 
have a democracy! ‘They and their seven to nine million 
buddies. They get married. They and their pretty wives 
want refrigerators and automobiles and radios and homes and 
the thousand and one things that help to make the American 
Way what it is. But they, too, get the same answers as the 
Kakolovitches and the Smiths and the Harpers have had. 

“Months go by. Deliveries of merchandise have started. 
But the demand is greater than the supply. So the Kakolo- 
vitches don’t get their refrigerator when they expected. The 
dealer tells them: ‘It’s the government's fault. If the gov- 
ernment gave the refrigerator manufacturers more materials, 
the manufacturers would be able to make more refrigerators 
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and you'd have your refrigerator by now, Mrs. Kakolovitch.’ 
“*They can’t do that to us!’ say Mr. and Mrs. Kakolo- 


vitch. “That is, if we still have a democracy. 
“The Smiths wait two, three, four, five months. Each 
week they stop by to see the automobile dealer. Each week 


the same answer: ‘Sorry, the manufacturers are doing the 
best they can. But, you see, Mr. and Mrs. Smith, the eco- 
nomic planners in Washington will only allow the manu- 
facturers so much material. It’s too bad you have to suffer 
just because some dope in Washington thinks automobile 
production should be limited.’ 

“*They can’t do that to us!’ say Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 
That is, if we still have a democracy!!’ 

“The Harpers wait two, three, four, five months. Each 
month the trailer seems to get smaller and smaller and colder 
and colder. Besides, the children are growing up. Each 
month they get the same answer from the contractor: ‘Yes, 
I know how you feel. Sure, I’ve ordered the material. No, 
it’s not the building materials manufacturers’ fault, Mr. 
Harper. You see the economic planners in Washington only 
allot so much material for domestic building. You see there 
is a big reconstruction job to be done in Europe and most of 
the building material is going there, right now. Didn’t you 
read that article by Economic Planner So-and-so about 
“America’s responsibility to war-torn Europe’? Yes, I 
know it’s acrime. But what are you going to do about it?’ 

“*They can’t do that to us!!! say Mr. and Mrs. Harper. 
That is, if we still have a democracy. 

“And Corporal Brown. And Private Jones. And First 
Class Seaman Edgar and the millions of their buddies join 
in the chorus. 

“*They can’t do that to us!!!! 

‘“That’s when the PP Plan goes into effect,” I said to my 
friend. 

“Oh, yes,” my friend said. ‘The Post Priorities Plan.” 

“No,” I said. “THE PEOPLE’S PLAN. The people 
may decide to install a new government with instructions to 
do just the opposite of all that you are thinking and 
planning.” 

“What a hell of a mess that would be,” he said. 

I did not answer my friend for, frankly, I do not know 
the answer. I know that there are some things wrong with 
our pre-war American economic system. But, in spite of 
all of its faults, it has given to our people a higher standard 
of living than that enjoyed by any other group of people in 
the world. 

In the United States, we have 7 percent of the world’s 
population and 6 percent of the world’s land area. But we 
had, before the war: 


air 


14 million home owners 

56 million savings accounts 

64 million owners of life insurance policies 

16 million owners of industrial securities 

45 percent of all the radios in the world 

90 percent of all the electrical refrigerators in the world 
50 percent of all the telephones in the world 

75 percent of all the automobiles in the world 

35 percent of the world’s railroad mileage 

34 percent of the world’s electric power 


Some people may and do say: “But look at the natural 
advantages which the United States has.” We have some 
advantages. But they are not all on our side. No, that is 
not the answer. The answer lies in the spirit and character 
of the American people. Natural rubber is not a United 
States product. Yet, before the war, we consumed 50 per- 
cent of the world production. 


Coffee is not grown on United States farms or plantations. 
Yet, before the war, we consumed 52 percent of the world’s 
production. Silk is a product of Japan. Yet, before the 
war, the people of the United States consumed 65 percent 
of the world’s production. We do not mine tin on a large 
scale in the United States. Yet, before the war, we con- 
sumed 37.7 percent of the world’s supply. And so I could 
go down a long list of products that are not native to the 
United States. Yet the American people consume a per- 
centage of the world production far in excess of what the 
United States consumption would be on a purely population 
percentage basis. 

Why? Because we have lived under a system that en- 
couraged the initiative and enterprise of the people. Notice, 
I said, of the people. When we think of the private enter- 
prise system, we think of a Sloan. Ora Ford. Or a Kaiser. 
But they and a few others are the ones who are in the public 
eye. American individual enterprise is based on the Kakolo- 
vitches. The Smiths. The Harpers. Or the enterprise of 
a Crawford or a Tracy. 

You never heard of Crawford or Tracy? They are two 
RCA Victor workers whom, together with eight others from 
American industry, the President of the United States is 
honoring next Thursday, for distinguished contributions to 
our Nation’s war production drive. It’s based on the Cor- 
poral Browns. The Private Joneses. ‘The First Class Sea- 
man Edgars. The American is a great soldier or sailor 
because every one of them is a general or an admiral in his 
own right. Conlin Kelly. Jimmy Buckley. Butch O’Hare. 
Mike Moran. They are the men—they and millions of their 
buddies—who are teaching the enemy something about the 
American character and spirit. 

Yes, the spirit that on the home front has turned the 
world’s greatest peace-time production machine overnight 
into the world’s greatest arsenal of democracy. The spirit 
and character that, in two years, is out-producing the 
German war machine which has had the benefit of twenty 
years of military planning and preparation. 


The spirit and character that is producing man power and 
weapons that, according to Secretary Knox, have given us, 
unit for unit, in combat a five to one superiority over the 
Japanese in spite of the fact that they have had the benefit 
of twenty years of practical experience at war. 

There is a big job to be done by the Economic Planners 
of the United States. But the biggest job of all is to be 
certain that in our quest for security we do not destroy that 
character and spirit that has made our nation the envy of all 
the world. If the economic security of our people is the 
main objective of our planning, our nation will become bank- 
rupt, both mentally and morally—a type of insolvency that 
cannot be cured by all the gold we have buried in Kentucky 
nor the magnitude of our raw material and productive re- 
sources. All we need to do is to look at the quest for 
security by the French people before the war and draw 
our own conclusions. The French people sought military 
security behind a Maginot Line and economic security be- 
hind laws and decrees governing hours and conditions of 
labor and work. They lost both, for security in both the 
military and economic fields is the result not of stabilization 
but of continuous advancement. 

This does not mean that I am an advocate of a conserva- 
tive or reactionary policy. On the contrary—progress can 
only stem from continuous experiment to solve our economic 
problems. We must approach our economic problems with 
the same open mindedness that the men in our scientific re- 
search laboratories approach the unsolved problems in their 
fields. 
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Today, every thinking leader in the United States knows 
that “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” must stand 
for more than the Preamble to the Constitution. It must be 
more than the political slogan of office-seekers. “Life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness” must mean the same to 
all men. The American way of individual freedom will not 
be secured alone by the victory of our arms. It can only be 
secured, in the long run, by adding to the political and 
religious freedom of the people, economic freedom. As one 
writer put it: “The rich man’s conception of liberty is the 
right to do what he wants. The poor man’s conception of 
liberty is ham and eggs.” 

Today, business leaders must recognize and work for a 
new kind of justice. ECONOMIC JUSTICE. The op- 
portunity to work. A job for every able-bodied man. Fair 
wages. Continuity of employment. Provisions for health, 
education and old age. These are the basic requirements of 
economic freedom. ‘These are the basic things that the aver- 
age American seeks. And these are the things that the 
American way must provide if the American way is to 
continue. 


This is the challenge of the post-war period to manage- 
ment. 

All who are struggling to shape the course of the way 
ahead, should bear constantly in mind that America is the 
land of freedom—freedom of the individual. Just as the 
great scientific minds of Europe have sought freedom here 
from the regimentation of Europe—so, too, do the laborers in 
the fields, in the factories and in all of the other walks of 
American life, seek freedom. All of them have high hopes 
and ambitions for their families and for themselves. The 
opportunity through hard work to realize these ambitions 
and hope must always be open. Americans cannot be told 
what to do. They resent dictatorship in any form—big or 
little. Government dictatorship. Business dictatorship. La- 
bor dictatorship. Religious dictatorship —or dictatorship 
under any name or disguise. That is what has made this 
nation a great nation. The minute our people lose their 
freedom, then their character and spirit will change. The 
American way will become some other way. And the United 
States may cease to be the great nation that it is—a beacon 
of _ and inspiration to the people of this whole war-torn 
world. 


Propaganda As a Weapon 


WE HAVE A COMMON CAUSE 
By LORD HALIFAX, British Ambassador to the United States 


Delivered at a dinner held under the auspices of the Association of Commerce and the Maryland Branch of the English 
Speaking Union, at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md., December 7, 1942 


The last half of the speech—as indicated in the text—was broadcast over the Mutual Broadcasting System 
originating with Station WFBR 


pleasure to be here in Baltimore, with its tradition of 

friendship for my country. There were many in- 
fluences that worked here to reduce the bitterness that was 
left in other parts by the War of Independence. 

In some degree perhaps, as I like to think, this may have 
been due to the character of your Governor who, when the 
war was over, returned to end his days in Maryland. And 
I remember that by curious coincidence that Governor, Sir 
Robert Eden, was the direct ancestor of our present Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Anthony Eden. Such 
associations are pleasant to recall, and you have many of 
them. 

But, as our Chairman has pointed out, this is no ordinary 
occasion. ‘Tonight we commemorate the signature of the 
Charter of Maryland, 310 years ago. When King Charles 
I signed it, he builded better than he knew; for through all 
the changes of history, that charter remains as the first 
operative document in the long and notable story of this 
State. We also commemorate the arrival off this coast, 308 
years ago, of two small ships, carrying an oddly assorted 
party, who were to earn the title of the Founding Fathers 
of Maryland. 

These were great events, but tonight we also remember 
another anniversary of very different kind. 

When on this day a year ago, on a peaceful Sunday morn- 
ing, the first Japanese bombs were dropped upon Pearl Har- 
bour, I do not suppose that the rulers of Japan, any more 
than King Charles the First or those early colonists, had the 
slightest idea of what would be the ultimate consequences of 


A T any time and in any circumstances it would be a great 


their action. They surely did not know what forces their 
action would unchain. 

Here, in Baltimore, they might get an inkling of the truth. 
They would see 200,000 men, out of an industrial population 
of a quarter of a million, on war work of one kind or 
another. They would see your aircraft and all your other 
factories, your steel mill and drydock, your splendid ship- 
yard, which not long ago I had the pleasure of visiting, and 
your repair yards where so many of my country’s ships have 
been refitted. 

And, having realized that what is happening in Baltimore 
is happening all over this vast country, they might well 
wonder what mid-winter madness can have led them to 
throw down such a challenge. 

Tonight, a year later, it is with mixed feelings that the 
United Nations look back over the last twelve months. If 
these months have brought many reverses and disappoint- 
ments, they have also carried good hope for the coming year. 
They saw the swift conquest of the Philippines, the Malay 
Peninsula, the Dutch East Indies and Burma. They saw 
the advance of the German armies to the gates of Stalingrad 
and the foothills of the Caucasus. But they have also seen 
the Japanese, still baffled by the unbroken resistance of the 
Chinese nation, halted at the frontiers of India and in New 
Guinea. They have seen a brilliant victory in the Solomons. 
They have seen the Russian armies bending and breaking 
the German lines and hurling back the massed German forces 
from the banks of the Volga. And in North Africa they 
have seen the beginning of a great counter-attack. 

It is about this counter-attack that I would like first to 
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make some observations. We can all measure the value of a 
victory which will sweep out of Africa the last tattered re- 
mains of Mussolini’s empire and the battered remnants of 
Rommel’s Afrika Korps; the re-opening of the Mediterran- 
ean; the building of a solid trafic block between Germans 
and Japanese; the greater security of Egypt; and a jumping- 
off ground for future operations on the Continent of Europe. 

But this is no time for easy optimism. We have a long 
and hard fight before us, though we have made a good start, 
which itself in one important respect has changed the whole 
character of this war. 

lor three years the Germans held the initiative. They 
could choose the place and the time of attack, and enjoyed 
enormous advantage from this right of choice. 

But now, for the first time, they are on the defensive. 
‘They have had to interrupt their own program and conform 
with ours. The initiative, with all that it means, is passing 
from them to us; and it looks as though in future, instead 
of the comparatively pleasant task of deciding where they 
will strike next, they will have the much less agreeable task 
of guessing where the next blow will fall on them. 

Of course the plan which we have seen unfolding during 
these last weeks was long and carefully prepared. Its con- 
ception and preparation were the work of our joint general 
staffs; its execution depended on the skill and daring of the 
fighting men. It also owed much to the courage and wisdom 
of your President and our Prime Minister. 

During this last summer, many people, because they saw 
no outward sign of preparation, assumed too hastily that 
nothing was being prepared, and that nothing was going to 
happen. But, in face of much ill-informed criticism, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill went quietly on with their 
work. So did your State Department, whose policy during 
recent months has so largely contributed to the whole pro- 
ject of these military operations in North Africa. To be 
silent and undeterred under criticism when there is a com- 
plete answer which you know you may not give—that, surely, 
is a test of democratic leadership; and it is one which your 
leaders and ours can claim to have passed with honor. 

But I would ask you to look beyond this great North Af- 
rican enterprise, beyond the gallantry of its execution, to the 
strategy behind it. To do that we must go back to the dark 
days of 1940, when Britain stood alone and, not merely de- 
cided to continue fighting, but actually determined upon the 
strategic plan of victory. 

This plan was to put a ring round the Axis Powers and to 
hold that ring until the United Nations were able to develop 
their striking power. It was a ring which stretched from 
the north of Norway, through Iceland, round the coast of 
Europe to Gibraltar; and from Gibraltar to Malta, Egypt, 
Syria and Iraq. There were plenty of weak links in it. In 
fact, at the start, most of the links were weak and rusty. 

There was the great mass of European Russia, in 1940 a 
neutral. There were doubtful territories like Syria, Iraq 
and Iran. There were the African colonies of Italy, as yet 
unconquered. “There were the North and West African 
colonies of Vichy France. Germany had only to break one 
of those links and our strategic plan would collapse. 

And Germany did her best. She redoubled her efforts to 
bomb our cities out of existence. She multiplied her sub- 
marines in the hope of piercing our Atlantic blockade. She 
and Italy made determined attacks upon Egypt and Malta. 
It was a near thing. How near it was we can now admit. 

Recall the situation in the Mediterranean in that summer 
of 1940. We had lost the French navy, and the Italians had 
a formidable fleet, which included six battleships and seven 
8-inch gun cruisers. Against them we had little more than a 


token force of a few cruisers and destroyers. We had lost 
the French air force, and Italy had brought in against us 
more than 2,000 aircraft. Against them we had 168 old 
machines in Egypt and four in Malta. We were hopelessly 
outclassed in numbers and hopelessly outclassed in quality. 
On land we had lost a great French army, and large Italian 
forces were closing in upon the garrison of Egypt. 

That great soldier of France, Marshal Foch, used to say 
that when your situation was desperate the right course was 
to attack. We followed his advice. 

We sent to the Mediterranean such warships as we could 
scrape from the Atlantic patrol. Although, after Dunkirk, 
we were desperately short of equipment for the defense of 
Great Britain from invasion, we sent to the Middle East 
every tank and gun on which we could lay hands. Although 
in that summer of 1940 the skies of England were black with 
German bombers, we sent to Egypt and Malta planes that 
we could not spare from England. 

And then we attacked. We chased the Italian fleet back 
to its harbors. We battered it at Taranto. We mauled it 
at Matapan. We drove our convoys through those narrow 
waters in defiance of the Italian navy and air force. On 
land, in a few months, men of the British Commonwealth 
had conquered Abyssinia, Somaliland, Eritrea, and had flung 
Graziani and his army far back into Libya. 

When the full story of those days and of that fight against 
overwhelming odds comes to be written, it will take its place 
for all time among stories that men of our race will read with 
pride. 

Link by link the ring was strengthening. In the spring of 
1941, Germany came to the help of her ally with planes and 
men. They were able to check our advance. They recovered 
the eastern province of Libya. In June of this year, they 
drove to within 80 miles of Alexandria. But that was all. 
The ring still held. 

Meanwhile, two events had taken place. In an attempt 
to break through in the east, Hitler attacked Russia; but 
there again, thanks to the granite will of the Russian people, 
the ring held. It has been stretched, but it has not bro- 
ken. And I would give little now for Hitler’s chance of 
breaking it. 

As you would expect, in all these events the mischief- 
maker has not been idle. You heard it said that “What the 
British want is to see Russia so exhausted that she won’t be 
able to give anybody any more trouble after the war is over.” 
As to that, the 20 years treaty we recently signed with Soviet 
Russia is the best proof of how our government and people 
feel on the need to work closely with Russia after the war to 
frame a secure international order. 

Or you have heard it said that British support of Russia 
has been half-hearted. The truth is that immediately after 
the attack on Russia, Britain promised to send a great supply 
of war materials and that promise has been loyally carried 
out. Just as, after Dunkirk, by an act of faith, we sent those 
tanks, guns and planes to the Middle East, so in 1941 and 
1942 we sent to Russia those supplies we knew we should 
require in the Middle and Far East. Hongkong, Singapore, 
Burma and Tobruk give the measure of our own need. We 
risked them and we lost them, but we kept faith with our 
Russian Allies. 

We sent supplies we could ill spare, in freighters we could 
ill spare, guarded by warships we could ill spare. Every 
convoy was a major naval operation; and, in spite of the in- 
evitable losses, the bulk of what we sent got through. 

When I think of the men who faced the rigors of those 
journeys, with all their perils from bomber and submarine 
and Arctic ice, who toiled and froze, or were blasted and 
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drowned, to bring the convoys through, I am not concerned 
to apologise for what the British have tried to do on that side 
to help Russia. 

But, of course, to talk of “helping Russia” is really beside 
the point. We were helping ourselves and helping you and 
helping China and all the other United Nations. Because we 
have a common cause, we must also have a common purpose 
and a common plan; and that purpose and plan demanded 
that we should do all we could to aid Russia. By so doing, 
we helped to keep the ring unbroken. 

The second great event was the entry of the United States 
into the war. How large were its implications for the stra- 
tegic plan we have been discussing! 

Look at the ring again. Compare the fall of 1942 with 
the summer of 1940. The Atlantic links have been enor- 
mously strengthened by the naval forces of the United States. 
By the brilliant enterpirse of last month, the French colonies 
of North Africa—save for one important center of resistance 
—are with us. The Italian colonial empire has vanished. 
Axis agitators have been driven from Syria, Iraq and Iran. 
And in Russia, where the ring had been most perilously 
stretched, it is again beginning to contract. 

We have a long way still to go. We have heavy fighting 
in front of us. But if, by the end of this year, we have se- 
cured the whole coast of North Africa, we shall indeed have 
done a great thing. 

For more than a year, Hitler has been busy fortifying the 
northern coast of Europe, but he has paid little attention to 
his great Mediterranean frontier, or what has been called the 
underbelly of the dragon. There is an immense stretch of 
coast from the Pyrenees to the Dardanelles. Has he the ma- 
terial to fortify it against invasion? And if he can fortify it, 
has he the men to defend it, with all the other pressing 
claims upon German manpower? 

Is not the tragedy of Toulon, when a splendid fleet sank 
itself at its moorings rather than accept dishonorable capture, 
a sign that the spirit of the real France, of which through 
the darkest days General de Gaulle has been the symbol, yet 
lives and will rise again? How will Italy, which so far has 
got nothing out of this war, except hard knocks, enjoy bejng 
the target for the combined strength of your air force and 
ours, from airfields less than a hundred miles away? The 
coming months will give the answers to those questions. We 
can await them with some confidence. 


THE Broapcast PorTION OF THE SPEECH BEGINS HERE 


The last war left the German General Staff with two 
firm convictions. The first was that never again, if they 
could help it, would they fight on two fronts; and they have 
got two fronts today. The second was that never again 
would they be lured into fighting a war of exhaustion. And 
that is just what Hitler has lately been driven to promise 
them. It is to be a war of exhaustion; a war in which the 
mounting strength of our United Nations will make its 
weight more and more heavily felt as the months pass. A 
bleak war-prospect to hold before a war-weary people! 

The Germans are not blind to the meaning of this change. 
And we may be certain that as one weapon after another 
breaks in Hitler’s hand, he will rely the more on those that 
remain. It is about one of these weapons that I wish par- 
ticularly to speak tonight. 

Propaganda is as much a Nazi weapon as is an aeroplane 
or atank. Propaganda can paralyse the will to win. It can 
infect a whole nation with dry rot. It can set a people 
against its rulers. It can set one ally against another. So it 
is well from time to time to ask ourselves how the Germans 
may be using this powerful weapon. 


If we could put ourselves in Hitler’s shoes, what would 
we fear most? Where would lie the great danger of defeat? 
There could be only one answer—the unity of the United 
Nations. If we remain united, the prospect for the Germans 
is black indeed ; but if by any means we can be divided, then 
they may still hope. So we must expect that the worse be- 
comes their military situation, the more will they try to 
drive a wedge between the Allies. And they are trying to 
do this all the time. 

That is not surmise. I have taken the trouble to study 
the Axis broadcasts to your country and to mine, showing 
what they want you and what they want us to believe. 

They have made quite an interesting game of it. One of 
the rules is that Britons should not listen to what is said 
to Americans, nor Americans what is said to Britons. But 
I am going to ask you to break that rule with me tonight and 
to listen in for a little while to both sides. 

I don’t much mind that to you they say they are going to 
dictate peace from the White House, and to us, from Buck- 
ingham Palace. That does nobody any harm, but on the 
whole their treatment is more artistic. 

I take at random a few examples from recent broadcasts. 

The German radio told you one evening: 

“The British determine Washington’s policy. 
requests, Roosevelt obeys”’. 

But a week later the same radio was saying to us: 

“The strategic directions are dictated solely by Washing- 
ton, Washington orders, Churchill obeys.” 

Or there was this: 

“It certainly never entered Churchill’s calculations that 
old England would become a colony of the United States.” 
But a little later Goebbels was saying to you: 

“Tt must be frightful for Mr. Average American in these 
days not to be quite sure whether his own nationality is ac- 
tually Yank or British.” 

Then you are told that: 

“So long as the mothers of the United States are so will- 
ing, England will fight to the last drop of Iowa blood.” And 
a few days later we are told: 

“Churchill has not yet realized that the United States 
has resolved to fight to the last Tommy.” 

Well, if we are going to fight to the last drop of Iowa 
blood and you are going to fight to the last Tommy, it looks 
like being a hard war—for Hitler. 

In dictator-ruled lands, there are limits to the power of 
direct propaganda, for, while men may be prevented from 
hearing the truth, they can’t always be forced to listen to lies. 

In one way, they have a greater protection than we have. 
They know that everything they normally hear or read is 
propaganda, and by now they ought to have a pretty good 
idea of its value. But we, just because we are free to talk 
and, if we wish, to criticise our governments, are exposed to 
a more insidious danger. 

We may hear a speech or a talk or read something by some- 
one whose personal motives are quite above suspicion. He is 
honestly troubled about the conduct of an Ally. If anyone 
told him that the idea had come to him from someone who 
knew someone who had been listening to Axis propaganda, 
he would be immensely surprised. If anyone told him he was 
helping Dr. Goebbels to do his job, he would be profoundly 
shocked. But very often that is just what happens. 

This is how it works. 

Sometimes, it is suggested that Britain is not pulling her 
hardes! or, as the Rome radio put it: “The British have no 
desire to run risks—risks are for their Allies”. Sometimes the 
charge takes the form of saying that all the fighting is done 
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by men from the Dominions or from India. Dr. Goebbels 
says: 

“Even in the British air force the majority of crews are 
made up of Empire soldiers.” 

The soldiers of the Empire are fighting splendidly, and it 
is no detraction of what they are doing to remind the world 
that in the recent fighting in Egypt half the infantry and all 
the men of the armored divisions came from Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. And you in this great seaport know 
well enough how vital is the work that the British navy is 
doing in guarding the great convoys, in supplying the over- 
seas armies, and in blockading the Axis; or how hard the Air 
Forces of the Commonwealth, predominantly British, are hit- 
ting Germany and Italy, just as you have been hitting Jap- 
anese ships in the Solomons. 

I sometimes hear it said that the people of this country do 
not want to defend what is called “British Imperialism.” 

I am certainly not going to make excuses for the British 
Empire, even among friends. 

I am proud of what men of my race have done over long 
years for millions of people throughout the world. They 
have given them security, justice, and the right to live, speak, 
think and worship in freedom. The British Commonwealth 
has been one of the greatest unifying forces the world has 
seen. And it has found this unity through diversity, by the 
magic stone of freedom. 

As you know, there are two great groups in the Empire. 

First, the Dominions. They enjoy absolute self-govern- 
ment. In this country, you won your independence after a 
long and testing war. In 1931 the complete and unqualified 
independence of the Dominions was recognized, not by war, 
but by a simple Act of Parliament, known as the Statute of 
Westminster. And because this was done by peaceful talk 
and not by five or six different wars, people sometimes do not 
see that it was just as large a milestone on the world’s high- 
way as your War of Independence. 

The Dominions could have stayed out of this war had they 
wished. One of them—Eire—did stay out. The others came 
in by their own free will. Common sentiment is powerful, 
but above all sentiment was the hard fact that they thought 
about the war exactly as you and we do. They saw it not 
as a European squabble which did not concern them, but as 
a world conflict to decide whether free institutions were to 
survive. And having decided, they gave all they had with 
both hands, their men, their money, and their unstinted de- 
votion to the cause they had made their own. 

Side by side with the Dominions stand the Colonies, at 
various stages on the way to self-government. The last cen- 
tury has seen many changes in the relations between Great 
Britain and her Colonies. Today these relations are de- 
termined by the idea of trusteeship. 

We do not regard the Colonies as possessions; we do not 
draw a penny of revenue from them; they are trusts; 
and as such we treat them. And let there be no mistake 
about it. Today they are making a magnificent contribution 
to our war effort, in men, money and work. They would 
not be doing this unless they knew very well what would be 
the fate of all their fondest hopes if they fell under Axis 
domination. 


Nothing, of course, would suit the enemy better than the 
disruption of the British Empire. They know that Aus- 
tralia is the bridgehead for counter-attack upon Japan. They - 
know the vital part played in the North African offensive 
by Malta and the West African Colonies. They know that 
the West Indies are a protective screen for the Panama 
Canal and the southern coasts of the United States. 

Wherever they look around the map, they see outposts 
of the United Nations. Where should we be today without 
them? It is only part of the truth to say that we are de- 
fending these places, that by themselves they would be easy 
plunder. It is just as true to say that they are defending us, 
and enabling us, when the hour strikes, to attack the enemy. 

And that brings me to the other great member of the 
British Commonwealth, India, whom we also wish to see as 
soon as possible at the council-table with the Dominions. 

I realize that opinion in this country is greatly concerned 
about India. People sometimes speak as if the whole problem 
could be simply stated, in terms of one people struggling to 
be free and of another people struggling to keep them down. 

But if that were true, there would be no problem, for the 
offer brought by Sir Stafford Cripps this summer would have 
settled it. 

During the war, that offer would have given to India 
leaders every post in the Executive Council, except that of 
Commander-in-Chief. And after the war it would have 
given India the right to frame her own constitution, and, if 
she so wished, leave the British Commonwealth. 

The offer was rejected. The mission failed. It did not 
fail because, as has been suggested, at some stage in the ne- 
gotiations, Sir Stafford Cripps was overruled from London. 
That is a complete fabrication. It failed because the various 
Indian parties were unable to reach agreement among 
themselves. 

It failed because the minorities of India, headed by some 
90,000,000 Moslems, were quite unwilling to accept any 
form of government which would place them under the In- 
dian Congress Party; and the Congress Party, which is, of 
course, a political machine and not a legislative body, was 
equally unwilling to come to terms with the minorities. But 
the offer stands, and meanwhile recruits for the Indian for- 
ces are coming in at the rate of 70,000 a month; not a 
conscript among them and every man a volunteer. 

I have given you some examples of direct and indirect 
propaganda. May I conclude by saying to you what I would 
say to my own countrymen, if I were speaking to them to- 
night? It is this. 

No one has any right to object to reasonable, constructive 
criticism of the war effort. That kind of criticism is help- 
ful. But when it is obviously being used by enemy propa- 
gandists, then to pass it on becomes as much a hostile act as 
if a man were to commit sabotage in a war plant or to snipe 
at the backs of our fighting men. 

And the opposite is also true—that every time you tell the 
man who makes it just what he is doing, and why he should 
stop doing it, you are playing your part in this war, as surely 
as if you were minding a machine or serving behind a gun. 
And you are striking one more blow for the unity of the free 
peoples of the world. 
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Current and Postwar Reconstruction of China 


MAN HAS ALWAYS FOUGHT ANY INVASION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


By C. T. FENG, Chinese Consul-General, San Francisco 
Delivered at the Chinese National Reconstruction Forum at the University of California, Berkeley, January 3, 1943 


congratulate the members of the Chinese National 
Reconstruction Forum. 

My pleasure is incident to contemplation of an effort to 
aid China. Respect arises from recognition of your self- 
imposed obligation—today an obligation that warfare has 
imposed upon all free men. Hope springs from knowledge 
that the serious labor of any conscientious forum lightens con- 
temporary burdens and frequently discerns safe pathways for 
tomorrow. 

History deals lavishly with the importance of the forum. 

History, simply described, is a record of man’s experience 
with life. 

Throughout history it is repeatedly disclosed that the 
forum has been instrumental in clarifying issues, that it has 
produced concrete forms for expressing the ideals of men— 
as in the Declaration of Independence—and that it has for- 
mulated procedures surviving the ravages of Time. 

With uniformity history has disclosed that people have 
never cried out in protest against hardships arising from la- 
bors essential to progress. Tales of adventure and discovery 
and tales of territorial development wherever they describe 
man’s upward climb, are tales replete with incident of human 
fortitude and individual courage. In the history of the 
United States, the story of the Winning of the West remains 
a saga of vision, endurance and persistent struggle against 
the resistance of natural forces of a virgin continent. 

To build a better life and start anew, hardy men and 
women, with their bare hands, built this Empire of the West. 

However, with equal uniformity history has disclosed that 
man has always gone to war against the hardship of injustice, 
against all attempts at disestablishment of that which he 
deemed essential to his spiritual life and since the dawn of 
civilization—against invasion of his soil and his home. 

Side by side and changeless through the Ages, these two 
kindred braveries of mankind constitute indelible record of 
the indestructible fibre of the human will. 

Man has always struggled to progress—always has hated 
and fought any invasion of human rights. 

Dr. Sun Yat Sen, who devoted his life to the welfare of 
China and who is known as the George Washington of China 
by reason of his creation of the Republic in 1911, said: 

“To know is difficult—to act is easy”. 

Assuming the titanic task of guiding the China of today, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, recognized military genius 
and world statesman, by his personal effort as director of the 
domestic economy and reconstruction of China, has demon- 
strated the soundness of his plan of national cooperation— 
a well designed formula that has united four hundred and 
fifty million people. 

Translating into action her own precept of “Plan your 
work and work your plan” America has so coordinated her 
capacities of organization, production and distribution that 
she has won first position as the world’s greatest industrial 
nation. 

Great Britian’s familiar “Carry On’, envolved at the 
council table and condensing into two words the wills of 
many millions, has been one of the greatest morale builders 
in the history of language. 

Into forums, through the years, have poured the questions 
of some bewildered world—out from the pooled thought of 


|’ is with pleasure, respect and a feeling of hope that I 


best minds of the nations of the earth must always come an- 
swers understandable to those who carry the load of civili- 
zation’s plodding tread. 

Planned in some forum, tomorrow’s teamwork among 
peoples, engaging as it will cooperative effort by all awakened 
to the oneness of their ideals, will bear rich fruit sustaining 
reciprocal advances. 

As a result of forum planning and analysis, that competi- 
tion for national gain so long a cause of war, will largely be 
— by competition to set a better standard for the good 
of all. 

From America, her friend, there is much that China may 
learn. 

_To America, from a friend, there is much that China can 
give. 

America possesses industrial knowledge essential to China’s 
material development. 

China has unlimited manpower with which to carry out 
any plan calling for its utilization. 

The excellent quality of the technical knowledge held by 
America is already known to the world. 

Chinese students have long since proved their capacity to 
absorb all forms of special knowledge. Chinese technicians 
have demonstrated that they can put to practical use all forms 
of special knowledge. 

The yet untouched natural resources of China merely 
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await that moment when they will be released to service of 
the world at large. 


China, as a market of tomorrow, is without a rival on 
the globe—four hundred and fifty million people—friendly, 
eager to work, eager to learn, willing to buy and, thereafter, 
to make a part of their own lives consumer of goods of other 
lands. 

To the end that these things shall come to pass, it is man- 
datory that students interested in reconstruction acquaint 
themselves with what China is doing at this time. 

Although continuously engaged in warfare against aggres- 
sion, China has developed and is now operating a program 
of physical and sociological improvement without precedent 
in history. 

The reconstruction phase of China’s effort is of vital con- 
cern to the rest of the world. 


During postwar reconstruction the heavy demand of China 
upon America’s production will so absorb existing American 
production capacities that readjustments within the United 
States will be greatly assisted. Furnishing the machinery 
and material required by China to develop a continent will 
reproduce a market condition the world has not seen since 
America furnished machinery and equipment to develop its 
territory west of the Mississippi River. 

In the field of communications alone, it is already known 
that China, during first stages of her postwar reconstruction, 
will build 100,000 miles of railways, 1,000,000 miles of 
macadam highways, improve existing canals and build new 
canals, engage in river conservancy and in the expansion of 
existing telegraph and telephone systems. 

China is committed to a policy of development of com- 
mercial harbor construction, to the construction of modern 
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cities with public utilities and has planned wide water power 
developments. 

Construction of large-scale iron, steel and cement works, 
development of mineral resources and agricultural develop- 
ment, large-scale irrigation work in Mongolia and Sinkiang 
and the reforestration of Central China, present a market 
already in tangible form. 

Additional areas of absorption of outside production are 
represented by colonization plans for Manchuria, Sinkiang, 
Kokonor and Tibet, in each of which development must and 
will accompany colonization. 

That China is firmly committed to a policy of reconstruc- 
tion is shown by her activities in the period subsequent to 
Japan’s attack upon her people. 

War with a strong aggressor nation is a crucial test for 
any nation. First difficulty disclosed by the war with Japan 
was our insufficient modernization. Japan thought a quick 
victory would conquer China. But the enemy underestimated 
China’s capacity and the spirit of the Chinese people. Simul- 
taneously engaged in resistance and reconstruction China has 
demonstrated her power. 

With her reconstruction designed to serve both the needs 
of a war of resistance and future needs of her people, China’s 
reconstruction now goes forward with increasing momentum 
and greater assurance of its continuity in a postwar world. 

A new industrial and economic order, now building in 
Southwestern China under emergency pressure, may easily 
prove to be the creation of a region comparable in raw 
materials and industrial productivity with that region of the 
United States situated west of Chicago. 

In the six provinces of Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Kweichow, 
Hunan, Szechuan and Yunnan is an area larger than the 
combined territories of Great Britain, Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy and France. On this ground, 
prior to Japanese aggression, lived 150,000,000 people. 
Driven by the Japanese from their homes along the seaboard 
and now residing on this ground is an additional 40,000,000 
people. 

Beneath the tread of this population of almost 200,000,000 
people is almost unlimited coal and a wealth of salt, man- 
ganese, gold, lead, zinc, tungsten and antimony. 

History of Chicago district provides record that the prox- 
imity of such natural resources, manpower, transportation 
and machinery, can build an industrial empire overnight. 

Postwar resconstruction of China constitutes a major seg- 
ment of the job of postwar reconstruction of the world. 

Light thrown upon the manifold and intricately interwoven 
details of such a task must come from the specialist and from 
the student of public administration, finance, economics, civil, 
chemical and mechanical engineering and from specialists and 
students versed in a wide range of essential subjects which 
must be applied. 

It is within such a body as this Forum that the potential 
of our success lies latent. 

It is from such a body as this Forum that much of our hope 
must come. 

The sacrifice and suffering of these who have carried the 
burden this far—the story of those who preferred to die so 
that their children could remain free—the simple record of 
humble lives made sacred by unselfish act-—these must be 
your heritage and your guide. 

The inspiration derived from contemplation of China’s 
courage and accomplishments should go far in making your 
work something looked upon as a great privilege. 

To the Chinese National Reconstruction Forum such 
inspiration will have deep meaning. 

Here may well be created some plan that will operate to 
erase warfare from the future history of mankind. 
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